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for the nee eone less than oe Months, and in advance, are received by M. BauDRY, 3, 
and oth 


s not requiring th 


For the convenience of Su ‘Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched ina wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


Quai Malaguais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
e postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. : (a. 


AMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
E —Professor A. J. poor pate ee yEau- 
ins at3 P.M. 

oun a4 TURE on BAT tudy of a Vernacular Literature.” 
5a che — Courses will commence ou Thursday, the llth of 


*TITERATURE : Th —“ View of the Li 
Tere and duri 


BR tsH |! INSTITUTION, FALL MALL.— 
OTICE TO EXHIBITO 

Pictures intended for Exhibition and Bales at the British Gal- 

lery, the ensuing Season, must be sent there on } eniay the the 15th 

r ‘Tuesday the 16th; the Sculpture on Wednesday the 17th of 

January n next, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 5 in the 





ursda; of oe 
the Time of Chaucer,” twenty Lectur 
nT aE Prk Tanguase ON: Moi mdays, — “ History of 
the Formation of thi i ed 


view 
t oa of the "damael ; 
tag with ‘rit xercises,—Critical Reading of some Portion of 
the ih Canterbury Tal 








Hours. 
he oe rse pened Lientere : rately, 12. 10a, The 
x ‘teh mends is ds the stu anty of yo Lata English Language,’ 
aad edition, etre rE WITT REY, AM, 
s _— Faculty of Art. 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Becretary to the Council. 
University College, London, 
___ November 41 1848. 


QOcIETY FoR ENCOUR AGEMENT OF 
3 AND MANUFACTURES. 
ar... 4 R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, F.R.S. 
The NINETY-FIFTH SESSION will be opened on WED- 
‘ESDAY EVENING, the : 22nd inst. at 8.—Mr. ¢ en etcncs paper. 
Bri A ope Fo and Mr. Roberts's New 
wi 


et - Exhibition of Machinery 
ving been 





ements of Machine 
the LARGE MODEL 


and Mechanical yp ving bora parzenge during = 
Session. 71 be t ning, at 7 o'cloc! 
vine List. of PREMIUMS. ‘for ‘Sujet aot ia BRL IsH M ANt U- 


PACTU DECORATIVE and MECHANICAL 
FAVENTIO S, offered ai A _ ‘the Society for Encourage- 


ment of Arts ond Manufactures, may be had Gratis on applica- 
tion at the Society’s House, 

The ANNUAL. EXHIBITION | feect SPECIMENS of 
BRITISH ry and MANUF. .ES will be opened in the 


¢ Hall of the Society of cy oy ‘Jokmetreet, Aaron. in the 
i h. Subjects ior be ag — sent in 
on or before the first Mon: 
The NE 


W VOLUME of "TRANSACTIONS oft of the Society for 


Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures will be ready for 
delivery at Christmas. 


OYAL 





IRISH ART-UNION, 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

The Committee have the pleasure to announce that they are at 
length enabled to commence the system of delivering the En- 
graving for the year, on the payment of the Annual Subscription. 

The Print for this T= is entitled 

E TR. A haagy amng « 
and is engraved ag Me . ders, from ‘the Prize Picture by 
Mr. E. H. Corbould, purchased by the Society in 1846. 
P Print is now Yeady, and may be had on application to any 


Subscription One Guinea. 
ore a, limited number of Proofs taken for Subscribers of 


There 
and 3 guin 
Office, College-strect, Dublin. STEWART BLAGE=S, 


mn. Sec. 
Corresponding Aomts a ae d and Scotland, Messrs. L) 
Toadies Aeon : 62, Ch di 7 ong 
on ‘y Jennin ea) , and M 
Somes acl Jemuings 8 Goswell-street, —yt+—y Mane ester: | t 


HE NATIONAL ABT- UNION FOR 
RELAND, 1818, 


rons. 
His Royal H PRINCE ALBERT. 
His nme of CLARENDON. 


1848 are entitled, in addition to the chance 

ofa ive Work of Att toa y_of the very beautiful Engra 
KATE NICKLEBY, — 

re wh te Collection of Charles Dickens, 


ooo by W. P. ee re A, 





om pogpmen —y pd the sub- 
great pny 4 


uent 
Tetum 80 ting the gem takes place i in “the delivery 


tion, Se. 


datas 


om are delivered when the subscri 
c=, vill s ro that those who qubescibe eariions iit ota ‘: othe 





wt taking four chances 
} = heme 2 i: < one uy” of that te tnd the three alren on 4 4 
*Sancho and the Duchess.’ os a 


JAMES HAUGHTON, } Hon. 

seer D’Olier street, , Dablin. poet won & 
rrespoading Agen land and Scotland, Messrs. Lloyd, 
hill, London. ‘London Agents, Mr Robert 


8, id > 
canoe, 0, Cheap tore cera Ramm - A Jennings, 8, Goswell. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—ENGLISH ART-MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


ARVED 
oo BREAD PLATTERS, ornamented 


= 4 Motto, Coat of Arms, Ears xf Co 
BREAD KNIVES, with handles; PAR AN STA! 
STAN DE at O} STATUETTES; BRONZE INK- 
JUGAL wt’ PLESTICKS, &c.; PARIAN VASES and 
hark Ae LLUS RATE BOOKS; NEW ILLUMI- 
Modern Euston Minch HILDREN’S’ BOOKS; — all of 
p Sold by Jose ity 


one Cundall, 12, Old 
atalogue on receipt -" — Penhctont. wh who will forward a 


Me. AKERMAN'S WORKS.—A Numismatic 

4.—In| uction to the Study of A t and 

Fem a 6d.—N umismatic Illustrations of the: + 

tad ces Hispania, Gallia, hhritannia, Ieee Colne of the Be 
a, —Coins 0 e 

+ - F-5 relating to Britain, 103. 6d.—Archwological Index, mony 


*s* The Numi hii 
J. RK. Smith, 4, Ola set ys eee 

















GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
NM 


ESSRS. DICKINSON & CO.’S STUDIOS 

and DR. aw ING CLASSES recommence MONDAY, De- 
CEMBER 4.--Mess ickinson have on hire Water-Colour Draw- 
ings by all the first: Masters at their Galleries, 114, New Bond-street. 
RTISTS’ CONVERSAZIONE. — The 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Society will be 

held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on a AY, the 9th of 
December, at 7 o'clock in the Evening, to elect Members and 


determine the Evenings of Meeting for t) he ensuing Season.—Those 
embers who ang attend, but who wish to propose friends to 











me Members, with the Secre- 
tary, by letter, on or "before the 8th of Deenne, 
7, South-square, Gray’s-inn, E. G. GILES, Secretary. 


vovember 17th. 


WHITTINGTON CLUB ‘and METROPO.- 


LITAN ATHEN ZUM, 189, St d. HURSDAY 
EVEN BING AA U rand.—On THU 





xT, November 23, ats et Dr. a UEEE 


eliv U 
, I RES ‘On the HABITS and INSTINCTS of 
ANIMALS.’ — Admission: Members free on es ae 
tickets; Non- ‘subscribers, 18. Detailed Lecture Programmes for 
the Session may be had on application at the Institution. 


r HE GENERAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

r Royal Letters Patent, are enabled to execute by con- 
tract or or the most approved Electric Telegraphs, with the 
best insulation yet onan penenine | for Terms, &c., to be 
made to the Secretary, at the Company's Offices, 9, John-street, 
Adelphi, London. 


N ILL to be SOLD or LET.—The PAPER 

MILLS on the River Colne, at Horton, asks. about one 
mile and a half froma station on the South-W lway. 
Apply to Messrs. Sudlows, Torr & Janeway, 38, Bedford-row. 


JOTT’S PATENT STOVES for Churches, 
Halls, Warehouses, &¢.— ?—4 Stock of Stoves is now RE- 
MOVED to Bennam & Son’ Wigmore-street, x. og 
square, bys whew all orders will, be executed on the us 
The prices have been reduced 25 per cont. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, gee contain an ample assortment of the best 

description of § uced prices for cash ; for instance, a 

Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for 4 guincas.—-250, Oxford- 
street, near Hyde Park. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrTIonEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 














*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fane’ 
Goce, Gal ether articles, respectfully solicited for alesse Auction, 





HEMICAL AST ARATU S.—Joun J. GRIFFIN 
D. have on Sale every description of MODERN CHE- 
M icak Ape ARATUS, tests of ahentete mm ont and other exten 
necessary in the TEACHING of CHE RY in SCHOOL 
Collections of apparatus suited for this ane made up at ais 
prices from five to twenty guineas. Also small collections for stu- 
dents, adapted for the elementary processes in chemical analysis, 
These collections are prepared under the personal oo of Mr. 
Jonus J. Grirrry, the author of *Chemical Recreati 
Chemical Museum, 53, Baker-street, Portman-square, London. | 


(THE EAGLE AND STAFFORDSHIRE 

qovarma-~4a8 Works intended for Revd iew in this Journal 
must be sent to Mr. Wa. THOMAS, British and rereen ] News- 
paper and Adv ertisement Office, 21, Catherine-street, Stran: 


C J. HAMILTON, Booxsetier, &c., os 
e Hamilton & Bird, ) late of Islingt int his 
Friends and Customers in general that he has removed his Business 
to Castis count, IRCHIN-LANE, City, where he Oe 
anee HASE or ane GE OLD ‘BOOKS, MUSIC, AUTO- 

RAPHS, and MANUSCRIPTS, and all kinds of Works con- 
an with , Rony as formerly, and the most liberal prices 

we An extensive Collection of Avroorarus, CuTTINGs, 
Prints, &c. for Illustration, relating to every County, on Sale, at 
extremely moderate prices for cash. 

Castle-court, Birchin-lane, City. 














2 Nov. 16, 1848, 

IFTY COPIES of VANITY FAIR are in 

circulation at MUDIE'S LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, 

Bloomsbury-square.—Single Subscription, One Guin mea per Annum, A 

rge supply of each new nw * of merit or interest = added on the 

day of fo —-" t-office order for three guineas, payable 

‘ie, will enter a year’s country subscription, 

and a SeeaEe oy waa at one time of the best and newest 
rks. 


MCDIES SELECT LiBRARY, 
King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
The best ond Rowest Works in every department of Literature 





28, Upper 


ay ay Be mber, -_ without delay, from the above 
Library. SINGL SUBSCRI PTION, ONE GUINEA PER 
AN z.. a —_ oy Subscriptions, Two, Three, Five. 
or = according to the number of Volumes 


r Annum, 
ra othe tt REE GUINEA Country Subeerte tion A of 
LYE VOLUMES at one time, from 8 0! it 
Authors, or from the latest lists of the ak. blishers. A  Post- 
office order, payable to Salons Sowans’ Muvieg, will secure 
an Tomnodlione supply. 





. Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
HE NEW and STANDARD WORKS 
may be obtained for perusal in any quantity at the Britisu 
anp Foreign Punic Linrary, Conpvurt-street, Hanover- 
square, Lonpon. The accommodations afforded by this 
extensive and valuable Library are now rendered as available in 
every part of the Kingdom as in the Metropolis, by arrangements 
} a. ¢ railroads, steam vessels, aud the re: postage. C; 
tegees and Library Boxes gratis. 

‘erms of eg A (post free) on application to Messrs. 
Seundere 2 Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square 
also the polenee of Redundant Copies of ‘New Works with: 
drawn om the Library, at very redu: prices, to orders inclosing 
wo m 


oy ULLI EN & CO’S MUSICAL PRESENTA- 

#708 and CIRCULATING LAPSARY combined, 

3 of Subscription, Three Guineas per An’ 

The Rae feature which’ distinguishes this Library f from all 
others, is that the Subscribers, besides being liberally supplied on 
loan curing the year with all kinds of Standard and New Vocal 
and Pianoforte Compositions, have also the privilege of selecting 
and retaining permancntly any Music to the full amount of their 
subscriptions; thus affording facilities to ,—> families in the 
country for the perusal and acquisition of Works, which 
cannot be obtained at any other library i in the ‘kingdom. 

Fall particulars may 
Ju LLIEN & Co.'s, 214, Regent: -strect. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Fonsien 


Acents,and Acents to the Roya Acapesy, No. Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that’ ‘they 
continue to receive Consigninents of Objects of F ine Arts, Baggage. 
&c., from allpartsof Hp ees oo fore’ Soxtngthroudntneticsenn 
ouse, &c. ;and that they undertake the shipment ofeffects to ail 
parts of the world. Tits of their Correspondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be had on soptieatien si at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Curnv, Rue Croix ise 








» “at Messrs. 





Petits Champs (established upwards of Atty —* Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Mus¢e Royal. 











Sales bp Auction. 


| Philosophical Apparatus, Miscellaneous Objects of Natural 


History and Works of Art, F 
and a Glazed Show-Case, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent den. 
on FRIDAY NEXT, November 24th, at i o'clock, a SCEL- 
LANEOUS ASSEMBLAGE ; consisting of Chemical Bottles. with 
contents, Electrical Machines and Apparatus, Levels by Tro Sten 
and others, a Lucernal Microscope, Magic Lanterns and des, 
Cetests for the Microscope, a few ictures and — vings, Books, 
hina, various Objects of Natu istory, Miscellaneous 
Articles.—On view the day prior and morn! bg of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 


CHOICE COLLECTION OF MODERN ENGRAVINGS, THE 

PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN LEAVING ENGLAND. 

LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 

Auctioneers of Literary Stuith x" and Works illustrative of 

the Fine Arts, will 8. BLA, iby AUCTIO at oar House, 3, } her 
lington-street, Strand, o DA atl 

valuable Collection of! ENG RA ViNGs the ronnd of a outienan 

leaving Pagiend, including choice proofs of the most S desirable 

works o' 


‘our large Mahogany Cabinets, 








R. Morghen _—_— Felsin; Tesi —_ 
Garavaglia. Anier oni Longhi ers, &c. 
Also fine specimens of the e 


works of Willne Turner, Land- 
seer, and ot er eminent English masters. 
To be viewed on the Thursday previous to the Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 





SELECT CABINET OF ROMAN AND ENGLISH COINS, 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Auctioneers of Literary Pro art and Works fiustrative < . 
the Fine Arts, will SELL b; 40% ON, at their House, 3, 
lington-st: Strand, on SAT DAY: November 25, at 1 Be 
cisely, asmall Collection of COINS. chiefly Boman and Eng! 
indiating 3 many rare and fine specimens, scarcely any of whic: are 


d 
Po be be viewed two days previous to the Sale. and Catalogues had. 


Ten Days’ Sale of the very important and extensive Collection 
of Coins and Medals of the late W. A. A. White, Esq. 
RS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 


Auctioneers of Literary CORTON and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL b; Au ne their House, 3, = - 
lington-street, Strand, on 


ovember 27, and Nin 
fol owing Days, atl 2. 1 -¥ x, Nezes COLLECTION of 
ireek, Rom ‘arly British, Saxon, English, Scotch, and 
trish COINS and Bepalé of the late W. A. A. White, 
Sale, qq be viewed on T! bureday, Friday, and Saturday prior to the 
ale, ani 


HISTORICAL, TOROGRAPHIONT - — 
LIBRARY OF THE I 

MESSES. 8. LEIGH. ‘Sori EBY 1% co., 
tioneers of Lit Aberery ny Property = orks illustrative 

the by od Arts, will SELL b iN, re thelr House, 8 Wel 
reet, Strand, on Fri ay cecemier Sat precisely. t 

i STORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, and ole. 

GICAL LIBRARY of the late W. A. A. White, Esq. 




















ONGFELLOW’S VOICES of the NIGHT— 

4 Earlier Poems—Poems on Slavery—Children of the Lord's 

Supper— Er ye and Miscellaneous Poems. Super- 
royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. sew: cloth gil 

Longfellow's Evangeline — Belfry of Bruges— 

Misosliancons, end Additional Poems, Super-royal 32mo, ls. 6d. 


sewed ; i ot 
cag & tb 3 Aylott & Se Jones ; ; Partridge & Oakey. 
“ew sunt, one handsome volume 8yo, with a fine Portrait, 
128, 6d. cloth, 


ot 
I ISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELI- 
GION, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. A new, edition; with a Life of the Author, 
copious heen and an Analytical Index 
the Rev. W. FITZGERALD, 
Prebendary of t bonoushn ore, and Professor of Atezal Philosophy 
the U ivecabiy of Dublin 
‘ ame... published, by the same Author, 
Practical Sermons, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
Dublin: James M'Glashan, 21, D'Olier-strect; William 5, Orr 
& C»., 147, Strand, London; and all Booksellers. 
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Society 
for the Distribution of 
Leligtous Prints 


THE MIDDL EC Cc "LASSES, 
THE POOR, AND CHARITY SCHOOLS, 
On the Principle of the Parker Society. 


PATRONS. 

*Tne Ricnt Honsre. THe MARQtIs OF LAN*DOWAE, 1..G, 
*Tue Ricut Honsre. Lorp Joun Russevv. 
*Tue Rieut Honsie. tHe Eart or AvCKLAND. 

*Tue Rient Honste. Viscount Monperu. 

*Tae Ricut Honste. Sir Caas. Woop, Barr. 

*Tue Ricut Honsie. Sir Geo. Grey, Bart 

Tre Ricut Rev. THe Lorp Bisuop or Oxrorp. 

Tae Ricat Rev. THe Lorp Bisnor oF Norwicu. 
®Members of the Committee of Council on Educatis: 


ALSO, 
Tue Nosiuiry, CLercy, AND GENTRY oF Great Priraty 


Gffice, 137 Regent strect, Donvon. 





Having received numerous applications from 
the Clergy and Gentry anxious to promote the 


success of the Society for the Distribution of 


Religious Prints amongst the Poor, &c., request- 
ing us not to close the Subscription List until the 
whole of the Twelve Engravings forming the first 
assue of the Society for 1848 are delivered, which 
will be by the end of the year, or earlier if possible, 
we have come to the determination to accede to 


heir uest. HENRY HERING 
their req HENRY REMINGTON, 


The price of each Subscription will be, Plain Prints, 
Coloured, 11. 118. 6d.; Proofs, 21. 28, (being the lowest which the 
cost of production will admit of); to be paid in advance, which 
will entitle the Member to Twelve original and highly-finished 
Lithographs, from Drawings made expressly in the style of the 
well-known and much admired Prints: viz. Overbeck’s ‘C 
Blessing | patie Children,’ Bendemann’s * Captive ieeastiien 
Begas’s ‘Christ Predicting the Rui uin of Jerusalem,’ Hubner’s 
*¢ ‘onsider the ‘Lillies of the Field,’ Scheffer’s * Christus Consolator,’ 

eit’s ‘Two Marys at the Tomb,’ Steinle’s * Raising the Daughter 
of Jairus,’ and others of this School, which have been sold hitherto 
Srom Ws, to 15s. each plate. 


i Managers. 


1. 18.; 


A Specimen now on view at the following Provincial Agents’, 
where Prospectuses may be oblained and Subscriptions paid. 














Andorer .-Messrs.G.Marcer| Devonport ....Byers & Son 
Aylesbury ......3, Pichburn | Doncaster ......RK. Robinson 
Brighton .. Y | Dorchester ste! 

Bawtry ........W. 1. es | Dorking .. de & Co. 
Barnstaple ....3. Brightwell Drogheda ...... T.B. & H. Hamil- 
Beccles ....+++. C: eae & Co. ton 

Belfast .... Phillips Dublin .T. Robertson 
Beverley irae . B, Oldham 
Bradford ...... Dundee .. .J, Chambers 
Bristol ........d. Durham Audrews 























aoneer Edinburgh ....R. Lendrom & 
al 
enesccccosh & Sor Exeter ........H.d. W allis 
Birmingham ae C. Langbridge a endall 
Boston ........R. Robe Eton .... * 3 W ilkinson 
Bury St. “'Ed- Glasgow .D, Chambers 
munds ......G, Thompson Gloucester......3. W. Jew 
Burslem .. R. Timmis Gainsborough ..J. W. Bowden 
Bedford Forman & Law-| Guildford ...... G.W.& J.Russell 
rance Hull .... R. T. Cussons 
Bridgewa'ter....F. G. Dowty SD. eosin ..B. Watkins 
Bromsgrove .... 1b. ke oy Hastings ......E. Bowmer 
GI wasosinc Hereford ...... J. Head 
Cambridge m8 ‘Meadows Huntingdon....R. Edis 
aeconens R. Roe Ipswich . > od 
Canterbury ‘TH. Ward Kidderminster .. J.Mark 
Carlisle ........A. Thurnam Knaresborough J. D- annem 
Carmarthen ....H. W. White & | Kendal ........3. Atkinson 


Son ~ J. Ifudson 

Knutsford .. ....8iddeley 
Leamington. ...W. Reeve 
Liverpocl .. 
Leeds .... 








Chichester 
Chelmsford .. 
Cheltenham .. 





Cheste P ses 
Cirence: ster" sees 

Croydon ......C. — 
Colchester .. 
Daventry 


@ eee 
per 


"7B. Benha id 
“Tomalin & Potts! Lichheid 





seseeveeeW, Edwards 















Linesln .. — RB. Bulman_ | Shit a m-in- »-Ove- 
Macclesfield ....3. Bwinmerton } ..J. Tasker 
Maidstone......3,V. Hall & Son | Shrewsbury .... Sandford & 
Manchester Simms & Co, Howell 
nae Sheffield...... ++ J. zesee, Sam. 
Spalding ......T. Albin 


Marlborough -W. Luey 
Nea 2.3. H. Woed 
Northe ms jton ..T. Walesby 





G. W. Fulcher 


Sudbury 
- Thos. Reed & Co. 


Sunderland . 





















Norwie .++-eJ. Fletcher Stratford-upon 
Nottin 4 m ....3, Dunn & "Co, Aron . FPF. & GW _ 
Newbury .....: F. P. Ashley St. Neot's.....- W. Emery & & 
a J. Blacket Taunton . *, May 
Newcastle = on= Torquay . .E. Croydon 
-W. Kaye ES J. RK. Netherton 
.J. Shrimpton Ventnor, Isle of 
Ongar, Essex ..'T. 8. Bech ardson ee F. Moo’ 
Ottery St. Mary c.D.M Warminster ....W. HH. Pastor 
Plymouth ...... - Lidsts ae Warrington ....Haddock & § 
Penzance . .J. P. Vibert Weston: super- a 
Ramsgate ...... Tada & Co. Mare ....J0. Whereat 
Rochester . .H. O. Seriven Wigan .. Reekit & Co. 
Rochdale .G. Norris & Co, Winchester . Jacob & Johnson 
Royston .. .J. Warre n Wells ...cccseee G, Backhouse 
Reading .G. Lovejoy Whitehaven ....Callendar & 
Rugby ........ Crosley & Billing. | Dixon 
on Wrexham ......T. Painter 
Reigate .....+ -W. Allingham | Worcester ...... T. Eston & Son 
Salisbury 10. Yarmouth ......Siowman 
SN wand iaaaed . Wi SND cncasienne Bellerby & 


Sittingbourne ..J. 
4 * * Theological Booksellers required as J 
D’ALBERT’S JUNK POLK A. 
Just published (with an Illustration of the Chinese Junk), as a 
0 or Duett for the Pianoforte. 

T HE J UN JK POLK A.—*The best of all 
M, D’Albert’s favourite Polkas.” Sent free of postage. Price 3a 

0, New Bond-street. 


Sampscen. 
Agents in the chief towns. 


Shap ppell, 50 


n the 23rd of November will be ay ery price 18. sewed 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC of the SOCIETY 
for the DIFFUSION of U SE ~ LL KNOWLEDGE, for 
* containing the usual Information, corrected up to Novem- 
ri. 
= Also, 
The COMPANION to 
184°. Price Half-a-Crown, sewed ; 
BRITISH ALMANAC, 48, 
Contents. 
Parr I.—Elements of ig consent d Part I1.—Abstracts of Acts — 
—On Emigration and Coloni > 
zation— Ordnance Surveys and Abstrac ts of Public Documents 
Survey of the Metropolis—The| —Chronicle of Session — Pri- 
Cholera—Agriculture of Lre-  yate Bills—Public Petitions— 
land — Organic Chemistry — ates a 
ComparativeTables ofthestate Public Improvements; with 
Woodcut Illustrations of New 
gs—Chronicle of Occur- 


e 
of Great_ Britain at various 
periods—New Diseasein Cattle 

-Bankruptey Analysis 
—Necrology of 1848 


the ALMANAC for 


or bound in cloth, with the 








— Railways — Fluctuation of 
Funds—Population of various 
States, ReigningSovereigns,&c. 
The UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ 
SHEET ALMAN AC, for 1849. Price, Plain, Is. ¢d.; Varnished 
2s. 3d.; in Frame and Varnished, 7s. 

And on November 27th inst., price 48. cloth, or 4a. 6d. roan tuck, 


The UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ 
POCKET ALMANAC and GUIDE, for 1549, greatly extended. 
London: Charles Knight, 90, Flect-street. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with _nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price 2l, 168. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the groun 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapne ss, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.5., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
The Maps of Royal 

“The best Atlas o! 
our way: 


uarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, May, 1847. 
Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTKICT DIVISIONS, with all the Rail- | 
ways, Places of Historical and Legendary Note, Memoranda of | 
Battles and Former Roundaries, 2 General Map of Scotland, and 
A SERIES OF EIGHT HISTORICAL 
Geography of the Country from the Ist to the 19th Century. To 
which are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, 
the Counties, Historical Maps, nal A COMPLETE IN ‘DEX 





toall 
1owing respectively their Population as in 1841, the 
ytery, and Synod in whic h each is situated, and the 
Post Town. In Quarto coloured, price 21s. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co.; 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 








County, Pres). 


MAPS, exhibiting the | 


and each of 


NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
On January ist, yor ty ah eee Part I. 
rm 


A CYCLOPZEDIA 


OF 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 


ABRIDGED FROM THE LARGER | Oem 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S. 
Biler of * The Picterial =. and of “rhe _ of Sacreq 
.iterature,” Author 0 1e History and Physical 
Palestine, &c. &c. oom Copeneg 
Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood, M 
*x* To all who desire to have their perusal of the ‘Holl bedp 
tures aided by the researches of modern travel, the discoveries of 
modern science, and the lights of modern criticism, this volume j 
recommended as to some extent Supplying the place of the large 
work, which, by competent authorities, has been Pronounced to 
form “a delightful contrast to the poe ny and superficial books whick 
as generally been used in this country as introductions to the Sacreg 
tings, 


—= 


Recently completed, in two thick volumes, main: Svo. 
. eautifully printed and illustrated, —A Price a, 


CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 


r By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. 
| Biiice of ‘The i ictorial Bible” &c. Assisted by Forty able 
‘holars and Divines, British, Continental, and American, 
aa se Initials are affixed ye songs respective Cc ontributions, 
*x* On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the 
same extensive and distinguished co-operation; nor has an: pub- 
lication of the kind ever oape ared, either at home or abroad ons 
| taining so large an amount of valuable original matter, or forming 
so able a digest of information from every source, illust rating the 
Sacred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, representing Landscapes, 
Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners 
and Customs, and whatever can be more clearly displayed by 
pictorial than by written description, or by which the written text 
may be in any degree elucidated, 

“In the Cyclopzdia before us, we recognize the closeness of the 
connexion between the Seriptural and profane subjects of the 
ancient world; the learning and ability with which the one class 
is made to throw light upon the other; the industry with whieh 
obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind; 
the acute criticism which is made to bear on the most disputed 
forms and things of Revelation ; and the extraordinary illustration 
which the most recondite subjects receive at the hands of the Con- 
tributors.” — Atheneum. 

“ We have no publication at all to be cmnpened with it.” 

ort. - British Review, 

















R. ‘COCKS AND Co.'s NEW MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSICAL EDUCATION. — Messrs. R.COCKS 
4 & CO. have just published a LIST of popular standard 
WORKS, which are approved by the most eminent teachers of 
music. Such is their gradual progress that they at once win the 
love and the attention of the student, and all who are engaged in 
the tuition of the young will save themselves much time and 
trouble by obtaining this fist, which may be had gratis and post free, 


HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANOFORTE. fingered by erga with 40 Exercises, 0 
Airs and Preludes, and 12 Chants: price 48. 

“ The veriest child might gain a knowledge of pianoforte playing 
by studying Hamilton’ 's book. The instructions are more like the 
oral communications of a person conversing with the learner, than 
like the essays that book-makers who attempt works of this kind 
generally give. In all, there are Poag preludes and favourite airs, 44 
exercises, and 12 chants, fitted t the practice “ alearner, The 
price is astonishingly low.”—vide "Berwick Wa 


, 

NEW ORGAN MUSIC by JOSEPH b. AR- 
REN.—100 Interludes, 4s. ; Easy Instruction Book, 4s.; Appendix 
to ditto, 3s.; Hints to Young Organists, 38. ; Hamil ae 
chism, a new edition, 38.; Beauties for the U: 
2a, 6d., or in 1 vol. 21s. ; Sacred be se sg ey 12 
Church Voluntaries, 12 books, each 2s, Parochial Chant Book, 
115 chants, 38. ; 144 Cathedral Chants, Shode each 2s, 6d., or in 
1 vol, 128. ; 144 Gregorian Chants, 6 books, each 28. 6d., or in 1 vob 
128. ; 24 Psalms and Hymns, with ‘interludes, 63. ; ; Rules for Chant- 
ing the = and Evening Service, 8d. ; the Order of Cathedral 

ervice. 


TO VIOLINISTS.—OTTO on the STRUC 
TURE and PRESERVATION of the VIOLIN. An E 
Edition. By J. BISHOP. Price 3s. ; postage free, 38. 6d. A 
his Edition of 5 _Bponr's Great Sabot for the Violin, 318. 64. ; ditto’s 
Campagnoli’ 's School for the Violin, 26s.; Dubourg on the Viol 
5s. ; and the Catechism for Violin, by Hamilton, 1s. 


NEW FOREIGN MUSIC.—Messrs. ROBERT 
COCKS & CO., Music Publishers to the Queen, have just published 
a Catalogue of popular Foreign Music, cotlected by Mr. RB. © 
| during his tour on he Continent, 1 vol. 8 

6, New Burlington- vtrect, London, 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.'S PIANOFORTES 
in Mahogany and Rosewood. It has been observed by the most 
; eminent professors, amateurs, and merchants, that their _ 4 

ments cla ~y = decided preference over those by gy org 
ouch, t beauty are remarkably superior. A list of Prices 
| of their ~~ aber and Cottages, with drawings and other partier 
lars, may be had, postage free, of the manufacturers, Messrs. 3 
Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington-street, London, Music: sellers ot 
} Queen.—N. B. 12 Harps for : sale, and 30 Pianos, a little used. 


M ESSRS. 




















CHAMBERS’S BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


To consist of a series of Original and Selected Works, in Entertaining and Instructive Literature. Published in Monthly 


Parts, at 1s. each ; and in Volumes, every second month. 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Already published, 


HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, from 1789 to 1849. 


To be 


completed in Three Volumes. Two Volumes issued at 2s. 6d. each; bringing ‘the history down to the Battle of Waterloo 


Next Volume to be— 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in EUROPE; 


Death Punishments. 


and his Essay 


W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh. Wm. 8. Onn & Co, 147, Strand; and 2, Amen-corner, Londo. 


J. McGuasuay, Dublin; and all Booksellers, 


YUM 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COLBURN’S NEW STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Now ready, Part I. small &vo. price Half-a-Crown (containing the entire First Volume of the Paris Edition), to be 
. 4 completed in Ten Parts, 


MEMOIRS OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Few English readers, we presume, are unacquainted with the fact that M. de Chateaubriand 
was for above half a century one of the most eloquent, energetic, bold, and independent writers 
of France, and that his works have all been translated into the various languages of Europe. 
Surviving the last French Revolution by a few months only, he died in — last, at the age of 
fourscore, leaving Memoirs written by himself, descriptive of the scenes of his long and chequered 
career. When it is considered that Chateaubriand was not merely an Author, but that he figured 
successively as a Soldier, Traveller, Ambassador, and Prime Minister, we have a right to expect, 
in the Autobiography of a man of his great genius, a work of rare value and unrivalled interest. 

Begun in 1811, these Memoirs were continued, revised, and corrected at various times, and 
in such different situations that the author, whenever he resumed his labours, was enabled to 
introduce prologues of striking originality and variety. : They will, it is understood, extend to 
Ten Volumes. The first division will embrace the period from Chateaubriand’s birth in 1768, 
till his return to France in 1800. The second, which carries him through the epoch of the Con- 
sulate, appears to have been the most recently written, but is one of the most animated. The 
third is nothing less than a Life of Napoleon, from his birth to his first abdication, sketched in 
the grand style of Bossuet, and painted in Chateaubriand’s own peculiar manner. After 1814, 
he returns, in the fourth part, to the history of his own life as associated with that of his time, 
and continued to 1830. The fifth comprehends the latest period of his career, from 1830, crowned 
with a general conclusion to the Memoirs, and an admirable piece on L’ Avenir du Monde. 

From this brief notice of the Memoirs here announced, it may readily be conceived that in 
this work the transcendent genius of the Author has raised a monument to his memory, which 
can perish only with the language in which he has written. 





THE CONCLUSION OF KING ARTHUR. 


By the Author of ‘Tae New Trnovy.’ [Just ready. 





VOL. IV. OF PEPYS’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


New Edition, with the Omitted Passages Restored. To be completed in Five Volumes. (Just ready. 





THE DIAMOND AND THE PEARL. 
ANovet. By MRS. GORE. 


3 vols. (Just ready. 





THE CASTLEREAGH LETTERS AND DESPATCHES. 


Printed uniformly with the Wellington and Nelson Despatches, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound. [Now ready. 


“A work of the highest and most universal interest."— Morning Chronicle. 
** The most valuable contribution to modern history that we know of.”—Morning Heraid. 





THE YOUNG COUNTESS. 
A Novet. By MRS. TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


“A work of unfailing and absorbing interest, from the very first page to the very last. _Than this charming novel, 
Mrs. Trollope herself has produced nothing more true in conception, more brilliant in execution, and more richly endued 


throughout with character and passion, as these are modified and inoulded by the circumstances and habits of highly- | 


cultivated society."—Court Journal. 





ADVENTURES IN BORNEO. 


1 vol. post 8vo. [Just ready. 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. J. Bropertp, Esq. F.R.S. 


Second Edition, 10s. 6d. bound. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS 

| OF ENGLAND. 

By AGneEs STRICKLAND. 

| Complete in 12 vols. 10s. 6d. each, bound. 

| The latter volumes of this important work having been 
reprinted, Subscribers have now an opportunity of com- 

| pleting their sets by giving an order to any Bookseller. 


[Now ready. | “This remarkable, this_truly great historical work, is now 
| brought toaconclusion. In this series of biographies, in which 


ADVENTURES OF THE j ! - - 
| it is the singular merit of Miss Strickland that her research has 
GORDON HIGHLANDERS | ys ha a4 a —_ = many et a. 
‘i 9 = - ~ 7 i rt ci ts, ar o render every portion of our annals 
IN SPAIN, FRANCE, AND BELGIUM. | which ae hes deanribed ‘= interesting and valuable study. She 
By J. Grant, Esq. late 62nd Regiment. 


has given a most valuable contribution to the History of England, 
| and we have no hesitation in affirmir that no one can be said to 
So ati, : P 
Second Edition, 4 vols. bound in 2, price 21s. bound, 
[Now ready. 


| possess an accurate pewtede of the history of the country who 
| not studied her * Lives of the Queens of England.’ ” 
Morning Herald. 


Hewry Cotsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 
IRISH DIFFICULTY, 


Addressed to his Countrymen. 
y AN EN 


T HE 

. y AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-strect. 
Now rea iy, post 8vo. price 63. oye 
O E M S. By H. W. FrReevanp, 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
s REV. T. 8. GRIMSHAWE’S COWPER. 
Now ready, in one handsome volume, uniform with Byron, Southey, 
Crabbe, &c., Illustrated with Seven Engravings on Steel, by 
Greatbach ; the Portrait drawn from Life by Romney, 1792. 
Imperial svo. cloth, price 15s. or in morocco extra, 248. 


NOWPER'S (WILLIAM) WORKS, HIS 
‘ A i psig nd LETTERS. Now Srat completed by the In- 
roduction of Cowper's Private © ence. Edite 
troduction Saindnawe's fe ' ‘orrespondence. Edited by the 
A few copies of the edition in 8 vols. left, price, in cloth, 24s. 
London: William Tegg & Co., Cheapside. 








Just published, in 2 volumes, 8vo. cloth. 

ROSES TREATISE OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

Each volume sold separately. Vol. I. price lés. Vol. IL. price 18¢, 
Vol. L. Qualitative. Vol. II. Quantitative. 
JOSE'S PRACTICAL TREATISE of CHE- 
MICAL ANALYSIS, including Tables for Calculations in 
Analysis. Translated from the French, and from the fourth Ger- 
man Edition, with Notes and Observations by Dr. A. Nonmanpy, 
. Notice of Volume One, 

“ We can only observe, in conclusion, that the work is clearly 
one of high character, 2nd meriting a cordial and respectful recep- 
tion from every one interested in Chemistry.”—Morning Post, 

London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





—= lu izmo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

| HE FIRST BOOK of LESSONS in CHE- 
J MISTRY, in its application to AGRICULTURE. For the 
Use of Farmers and Teachers. By JOHN F. HODGES, M.D., 
Honorary Member of the Pharmaceutic Institute of North 
Germany, Fellow of the Chemical Society of London, Professor 
oO! emistry tothe Royal Belfast Institution, and to the Chemico- 
y, Fricuitaral Society of Ulster. : 

Published by Simms & M'‘Intyre, Paternoster Row, London 
and Donegall-street, Belfast. . — _ 








J ust published, in 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 

MANUAL of RHETORIC: with Exercises 

t for the Improvement of Style or Diction; Subjects for 

Narratives, Familiar Letters, School Urations, & Being one of 

Two Sequels to* Grammar on its True Basis.” By B. H. SMART, 

ae, Z Walker's ‘English Pronouncing Dictionary Kemo- 
deed, &e. 

By the same Author, in 12mo. price 6. 6d. cloth, 

THE ACCIDENCE and PRINCIPLES of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR: witha Manual of Exercises.—KEY to 
the Exercises, price 1s. 

Or in Three separete portions, as follows :— 

The Accidence, 18.—P’rinciples, 3s. 6¢.—Manual, 28. 6d. 

To be had also variously bor together, as follows :— 
Accidence and Principles, 4s.—M 1 and Key, 38,—Accidence 
and Manual, 3s, 
*x%* The complete work (“Grammar on its True Basis,’) in 2 vols. 

_ 12mo, 72. cloth, or &8, roan. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 


NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 














Oa the 2th instant, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 
With Thirty-six Illustrations, Real and Ideal, 
In a New Style of Engraving, 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By Acneta Domestica, M.ES. 


Handsomely bound in fancy cloth, 1és. ; 
silk extra, 2is, 


coloured and bound in 


“The Publishers of Miss Catlow’s little book (Popular Ento- 
mology) have in preparation a charming Work, to be called * Epi- 





the severer truth of history takes almost the wildness of romance, | 


sodes of Insect Life.” The illustrations are exceedingly droll, 
insects being made to figure in them in all sorts of funny charac- 
ters, and the humour displayed in the description is quite on a 
par with that of the illustrations, which are exquisitely engraved.” 
| Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review, 


NEW WORK BY ROBERT HUNT. 


| 
} Now ready, in One Volume 8vo, price 128, 





| TEE 
POETRY OF SCIENCE; 


| 
| STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL PHENO- 
MENA OF NATURE. 

By Ropert Hunt, 


Keeper of Mining Records, Museum of Economic Geology ; 
Author of * Researches on Light.’ 





“ Tlast thou ever said to thyself thoughtfully, 17 1s! heedless in 
that moment, whether it were a man before thee, or that parti” 
cular mode or form of existence. If thou hast, indeed, attained to 
this, thou wilt have felt the presence of a mystery, which must 
have fixed thy spirit in awe and wonder.”—CoLenipDGE. 


London: Reeve, BenwAM, AND REEVE, 
| King William-strect, Strand, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 


-STREET, AND 27, Ivy-LANE, PATER- 
NOSTER-ROW. 


28, Urrern Gower 


° 2.2 
Practical Pharmacy; comprising 

he ARRANGEMENTS, APPARATUS and MANIPULA- 
TIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL SHOP and LABORA- 
—— By FRANCIS MOHR, Ph.D, Assessor Pharmacie of 
» Royal Prussian College of Medicine, Coblentz, and THEv- 
PHIL US REDWOOD, Professor of Pharmacy to the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. One volume, Svo., illustrated 


by several hundred Engravings on Wood. 
pe eine ener (This Month.) 


A Sketch of the Origin and Pro- 






GRESS of STEAM NAVIGATION, from AUTHENTIC 
DOCUMENTS. By BENNET WOODCROFT, or of 
Macl 'y in University College, London. With numerous 
Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts. Feap. ito. 


(This Month.) 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By various Writers. Edited 
by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Part XXVII., completing the work. 

(Ia December.) 
*x* Vol. ILI. will be ready at the same time. 


2 4s 
Dictionarv of Greek and Roman 
ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM 
SMITH. 2nd Edition, revised throughout, with very numerous 
Additions and Alterations. One thick volume, Svo., with several 
hundred Engravings on Wood, 2/. 23. 
(Just Published.) 


: 
Dr. Quain’s Anatomy. Sth Edit. 
Edited by Dr. SHARPEY and Mr. QUAIN, Professors of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology in University College, London. Complete in 
2 vols. 8vo. Lliustrated by 400 Engravyings on Wood. Price 2. 
cloth lettered. 






(Just Published.) 


had for a short time in Three Parts. 
PART LL, lis, PART LL, 138, 


%y% The Work may also be 
PART L, 13>. 


A Hand-book of Physiology. 











By WILLIAM SENHOUSE KIRKES, M.D.; assisted by 
JAMES PAGET, Lecturer on Ceneral Anatomy hysiology 
at St Partholomew’s Hespital With Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 12mo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


(Just Publivhed.) 


7 . 

Liebig’s Researches into the Mo- 
TLON of the JUICES in the ANIMAL BODY. By JUSTUS 
LIEBIG, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Giessen. Edited by WILLIAM GREGORY, ~y Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 5 





This w ae contains, in connexion with the aie 's remarks on 
the effect of ova ra i jentitton as to the origin of 








s ; also, a v mer lan by a German, for 
the protection of the potato plaut fr a: m disease. 





Guesses at Truth. 


BROTHERS. 
First Sertres. 


By Two 


3rd Edition, feap. Syo. 6s. cloth, 


Srcoxp Serres. 2nd Edition, with large Additions. 
FP. 


~p. Svo, 78. cloth, 


De Morgan’s Formal Logic, or 
the CALCULUS of INFERENCE, 


Syo. 123, 


ry and Probable. 


Necessa 


Latham on the English Language. 
2nd Edition, revised, with large Additions, Svo. 15s, 


“ Let him, though he know no chars ce ters but those of his mother 
tongue, read through the book as well as he can, and we will 
hat he will, at the close, find himself in the possession of 
er and clearer notions of general grammar, and especially 
ative Sper logy, than he would have supposed possible 
set. He wi ll tnd here rical a lytical view, 























1 set him th in} 
nook or corner oft > king’ dom or of the world 
t too; for the very meaner On 278 
& Rew interest, and help him in his studies. 

‘E ngyl lish Journ 


ud, in watever 
is lot’m ay be cast, 
_provinee will ace quire 


al of Education, 





Latham’s English Grammar for 


the USE of SCHOOLS, :: ad. cloth. 















| TION to BOTANY. 


ae | ou the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD, 


BOOKS 


To be published BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


1. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Accession of James Il. By THOMAS BABINGTON 
MAC AULAY. Vols. LandIL 8yo. On Dee. 5. 


2. 
The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. 


By ROBE RT EYRES Lae DOR, M.A., Author of * The Fawn of 
Sertorius.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 
Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 


COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY, With about 2,000 
Woodcuts from the Antique. Post 5vo. 


4. 
The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a His- 
cone of the English Commonwealth until the Norman Conquest. 
y J. M. KEMBLE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


5. 
The JUDGES of ENGLAND: with 
Sketches of their Lives, &c. By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A., of the 
Inner Temple. Vols. Land Il. 8vo. 288. (Now ready. 


PASCAL’S MIS SCELLANEOUS 


WORKS. Translated by G. PEARCE, Editor and Translator of 
* Pascal's Provincial Letters.’ Dost, 8y0. 


7: - ry r . 
An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into 
the TRUE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in ART, more capees 
ARCHITECTURE. By J. FERGUSSON. Plates and -— d 
cuts. Vol. I. Imperial dyo. 30s. [On in wl he 


8. 
On the RISE, PROGRESS, and 


PRESENT STRUCTURE of the E oo — LANGU AGE. By 
the Rev. M. HARKISON, M.A. Post 


CILARLES VERNON: a Transatlantic 


Tale. By Lieut.-Colonel HENRY SENIOR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


10. 
MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 
SAVIOUR. Illuminated, in the mime Style, by the Illuminator 
of the * Miracles.’ Square feap. 8vo. 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 


NETS: a Gathering of — English akiee In Illuminated 
Piinting. Square feap. § 
The SONG of ‘SOLOMON. Tllu- 


Elegantly bound. 


minated, in the Missal Style, by OweN Jones. 
» Now ready. 


Imperial lémo. 21s. 


13. 
The PREACHER. From the Scrip- 


tures. Illuminated, in the “wy Style, by Owss Jones. Massive 
carved covers. Imperial 8vo, (On November 30, 


14. 

Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of 
MATE Lo A MEDICA. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Woodcuts. os (Vol. I. nearly ready. 

a 


Preparing for Publication, 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of the 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. By 
WILLIAM MURE, ™.P., of Caldwell. 


Just published. 


16. 
A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE, 


in $e Words of his Chroniclers. With Illuminations, &c. by 
H. N. Ucmrureys. Post 8yo. with carved and pierced covers, 21s. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and 
S XLV. and their my (1697 to 1700), Edited by 
BS Ri L GRIMBLOT. 2 vols. 8yo. 308. 


18. 
Mrs) JAMESON’S WORK on 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. With 16 Etchings by the 
Author, and numerous Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 428. 


19. 
A CAMPAIGN in 
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REVIEWS 





The Poetry of Science ; or, Studies of the Physi- 
cal Phenomena of Nature. By Robert Hunt, 
Esq. Reeve & Co. 

Tur title of this work is suggestive, its subject 

js interesting and comprehensive, and its pur- 

ose is honest and useful. The author is one of 
those who think with Milton,— 
How charming is Divine Philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

It is a noble task to paint in vivid colours 

Nature’s landscapes; giving their general effect 

so as to captivate the untutored eye, and thus 

leading it gradually to contemplate their sepa- 
rate beauties. 

We do not, however, think that the title of 
this work fully expresses its object. The har- 
mony, more than the poetry, of science is the 
subject of the author’s contemplations. The 
highest generalizations of science are often the 
greatest triumphs of imagination ; but still in 
their most extended flights there is always a 
chaining down of thought to material objects, 
—a fixedness and limitation of the mind to the 
detailed individualities which constitute the 
generalization, that prevent the theories of 
positive science from ranking as great poetic 
truths, although they may be, and generally 
are, perfectly harmonious in themselves. The 
truth of this is proved by the efforts of philo- 
sophers and poets to enter into each other's 
domain. 
chain his imagination to strict philosophic 
induction ; and in endeavouring to do so, the 
exquisite harmony of his nature fell into and 
conferred great benefits upon science. But there 
was a continual attempt to impress upon it con- 
ceptions of the mind which were beauteous in 
the poet but erroneous in the philosopher, 
because his mental pictures were not sketched 
from material realities. We see the converse 
of this when the philosopher mistakes his soul 
of harmony for that of poesy, and passes 
from what M. Comte would call ‘positive’ to 
“chimerical”’ philosophy. When the harmony 
of science acting on the keen perception and 
brilliant imagination of Davy produced those 
vivid descriptions of natural objects which 
made Coleridge love to attend his lectures, we 
had the most successful attempts of that phi- 
losopher in the poetry of science; but when 
he ventured to leave science and devote him- 
self to the muses, harmony still remained in 
his compositions, though they had no claim to be 
considered poetry. Liebig, it is recorded, was 
long in poetical correspondence with one of the 
great German poets, who used to be sadly 
afflicted with the material nature of the philo- 
sopher’s effusions. 

The work of Mr. Hunt is, then, a description 
of the harmony of science; which, as well as 
poetry, may delight in the gratifications of the 
imagination, 

“We tremble,” says the author, “when the 
thunder-cloud bursts in fury above our heads; the 
poet seizes on the terrors of the storm to add to 
the interest of his verse. Fancy paints a storm-king, 
and the genius of romance clothes his demons in 
lightnings, and they are heralded by thunders. 
These wild imaginings have been the delight of 
mankind ; there is subject fur wonder in them: but 
is there anything less wonderful in the well-authen- 
tiated fact, that the dew-drop which glistens on the 
flower, that the tear which trembles on the eye-lid 
holds locked in its transparent cells an amount of 
electric fire equal to that which is discharged during 
a storm from a thunder-cloud.” 





Goethe made many endeavours to | 


It is when we connect the isolated truths of 
science that we strike the diapason which 
proves to the world its harmony; for the de- 
tached facts are like the separate notes, good in 
themselves, but beautiful only when combined. 
On this subject the author speaks well for 
himself.— 

“To rest content with the bare enunciation of a 
truth, is to perform but one-half of a task. As each 
atom of matter is involved in an atmosphere of pro- 
perties and powers, which unites it to every mass of 
the universe, so each truth, however common it may 
be, is surrounded by impulses which, being awakened, 
pass from soul to soul like musical undulations, 
and which will be repeated through the echoes of 
space, and prolonged for all eternity.” 

This book, therefore, deals not only with the 
connexion of the physical sciences; it tries to 
teach their sublimest laws through the soul of 
harmony which, in a greater or less degree, 
pervades every human being. It is akin to, 
yet widely different from ‘Cosmos.’ The latter 
work is much wider in its range, far more lofty 
in its  neanggcinge gpg sa as it does to 
trace laws as they were developed from the 
contemplation of natural objects. Mr. Hunt's 
book takes these laws as he finds them, and 
gives a delightful exposition so as to gratify 
the desire of the unlearned who seek to see 
science divested of the technicalities which 
conceal it from their view. Mr. Hunt might 
with propriety have adopted the phrase of 
| Moliére, des clartés de tout,—for he has sacri- 
| ficed everything to clearness. For this we were 
| scarcely prepared—having seen works by Mr. 
| Hunt, in which he flapped his poetic wings a 
| little too strongly, and in consequence soared 
so far above the earthly objects which he 
described that he saw them only at a distance, 
and failed in their proper appreciation. This 
error he has now nearly corrected; the present 
work being marked, as we have said, by un- 
common perspicuity of style—likely to make it 
popular. 

There are two classes of philosophers in the 
world :—one composed of those who seek after 
truth,—the other consisting of those who try to 
avoid error. The latter are the analysts of 
science, and are indispensable to its steady 
progress,—but through them the path for fur- 
ther advance is rarely opened. The author of 
the present work belongs to the first class,— 
and, like all who do, sometimes errs in endea- 
vouring to attain truth. Looking too much to 
the picture as a whole, we occasionally find that 
he has made touches not altogether correct. 
These errors are, however, only technical, and 
do not affect the argument of the work,—nor 
are they of sufficient importance to disturb the 
confidence with which it may be placed in the 
hands of a learner in science. ‘They are like 
the spots in the sun,—obscure in themselves, 
but coneealed by the general brightness around. 
In the few instances of mistakes which do occur, 
the author has erred not from ignorance as to 
how the picture should have been touched, but 
from want of an after examination to see whe- 
ther it might be improved in its effect by a 
careful revision of its individual parts. Thus, 
to take the only very serious mistake which we 
have noted,—how could the harmony of science 
prevail if it were true, as the author states at 
p. 242, that the vegetable kingdom contains only 
the elementary bodies carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, while the animal kingdom has nitrogen 
superadded? If this were so, how could animals 
obtain their nitrogen ?—for they are all essen- 
tially herbivorous, the flesh-eating animals 
living on vegetable-feeders, which obtain their 
nutriment from plants; and therefore they must 
have derived their nitrogen from the latter. Mr. 








Hunt knows as well as we do that this element 





is as essential to vegetable as it is to animal 
life :—but in wishing to impress upon the reader 
that the latter contains it in a more concentrated 
form, he has unintentionally denied its exist- 
ence in the former kingdom. 

Mr. Hunt's work stands midway between 
Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos’ and L’Aimé Martin’s 
‘ Lettres & Sophie.’ More suited to the un- 
learned reader than the former, ané without 
its high scientific pretensions,—it is more sys- 
tematic and extended in its views than the latter. 
The writer often falls into the delightful ex- 
pository style of L’Aimé Martin, freed from 
that odious and constantly recurring French 
gallantry, the ‘tout est de l'amour,” which 
renders the latter author’s work disagreeable to 
the English reader. We do not mean that Mr. 
Hunt has imitated that work: there is not the 
slightest indication of his having done so. We 
mean merely that the expository powers of both 
are similar. Take for example the following 
passage, which Sophie herself might think to 
be the warblings of her friend.— 

“In the fairies of the hills and valleys, in the 
gnomes of the caverns, in the spirits of the elements, 
we have the attempts of the mind when the world 
Was young, to give form to the dim outshadowings of 
something which was then felt to be hidden behind 
external nature. In the Oread, the Dryad, and the 
Nereid, we have in like manner an embodiment of 
powers which the poet-philosopher saw in his visions 
presiding over the mountain, the forest, and the 
ocean. Content with these, invested as they were 
with poetic beauty, man for ages held them most 
religiously sacred; but the progress of natural science 
has destroyed this class of creations. ‘Great Pan 
is dead,’ but the mountains are not voiceless ; they 
speak in a more convincing tone; and instead of 
the ear catching the dying echo of cbscure truth, it 
is gladdened with the full clear note of nature in the 
sweetest voice proclaiming secrets which superstition 
dared not even seek for.” 






All the great forces of nature—gravitation, 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, and affinity 
—are successively treated by Mr. Hunt, and 
their unity and dependence illustrated. It is 
this which will make his work popular, as it is 
not encumbered with heavy details or specious 
pretensions of learning. It is simply an able 
and clever exposition of the great generalities 
of science, adapted to the comprehension of 
those who know little of her mysteries. To give 
an idea of the clearness of the writer's style we 
open at random—and find the following sum- 
ming up of the chapter on light.— 

“ We see in light a principle which, if it has not 
its source in the sun, is certainly dependent upon 
that luminary for its manifestations and powers. 
From ‘that fountain of light’ we find this principle 
travelling to us at a speed which almost approaches 
the quickness of thought itself’; yet by the refine- 
ments of science, we have been able to measure its 
velocity with the utmost accuracy. The immortal 
poet of our own land and language, in his creation 
of Ariel, ‘that tricksy spirit, who could creep like 
music upon the waters, and girdle the carth in thirty 
minutes, appears to have approached to the highest 
point to which mere imagination could carry the 
human mind as to the powers of things etherial. 
Science has, since then, shown to man that this 
‘spirit, fine spirit,’ was a laggard in his tasks and a 
gross piece of matter, when compared with the 
sublime essences which man, like a nobler Prospero, 
has now subdued to do him service. Light is neces- 
sary to life; the world was a dead chaos before its 
creation, and mute disorder would again be the con- 
sequence of its annihilation. Every charm which 
spreads itself over this rolling globe, is directly de- 
pendent on this luminous power. Colours, and often, 
probably, forms, are the result of light, certainly the 
consequence of solar radiations. We know much 
of the mysterious influences of this great agent, but 
we know nothing of the principle itself. The solar 
beam has been tortured through prismatic glasses 
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and natural crystals. Every chemical agent has 
been tried upon it—every electrical force in the most 
excited state brought to bear upon its operations, 
with a view to the discovery of the most refined of 
earthly agencies; but it has passed through every 
test without revealing its secrets ; and even the effects 
which it produces in its path are unexplained pro- 
blems still to tax the intellect of man. Every animal 
and every plant is impelled to own that life and 
health are due to light; and even the crystallizing 
forms of inorganic matter, by bending towards it, 
confess its all-prevailing sway. From the sun to 
every planet revolving round that orb, and to the 
remotest stars which gleam through the vast immensity 
of heaven, we discover this power still in its bright- 
ness ; giving beauty and order to their unnumbered 
creations no less completely than to this small 
island of the universe. Through every form of 
matter we can mark its power, and from all we can, 
under certain conditions, evoke its lustre and activity. 
Over all and through all, light spreads its etherial 
force, and manifests in all its operations, powers which 
might well exalt the mind of Plato to the idea of an 
omniscient and omnipresent God. Science, with her 
Ithuriel wand has, however, shown that light itself 
is an effect of a yet more exalted Cause.” 

We recommend Mr. Hunt's ‘ Poetry of Science’ 
as a book well calculated to promote a taste for 
the studies of nature amongst the young, and 


to refresh the memories of those of more mature | 
years. Much too good to be classed as a Christ- | 
mas book, it would nevertheless form an ad- | 


mirable present at this coming season of gifts. 
We must not omit to mention that there are 
a valuable series of notes attached to the work, 


which give much additional information with- | 


out encumbering the text. Copious references 
to original authorities enable the reader who 
desires further acquaintance with the recent 
discoveries of science to follow them out in 


detail; while they are so placed as not to dis- 
turb the view of him who, locking at the picture 
as a whole, does not wish to be distracted by a 


constant attention being demanded to the spe- 
cialities that constitute it. 





Forty Days in the Desert, on the Track of the 
Israelites; or, A Journey from Cairo, by 
Wady Feiran to Mount Sinai and Petra. 
By the Author of ‘Walks around Jerusalem.’ 
Hall & Co. 

Tuts volume is so luxuriously put forth as to 

serve (should it be desired) the purposes of 

a Christmas gift-book. Considered as such, it 


is far more to our liking than those of the tribe | 


which are made up of prose extensively prosy 
and of rhyme, “singing very small.” It is 
true that a Desert ramble is no longer a novelty ; 
—and that after Miss Martineau’s eloquent 


and vivid descriptions, we were willing to rest | 


awhile from the Pyramids and the rock-city of 
Petra. Mr. W.H. Bartlett, however, has made 
a book pleasant in letter-press as well as attrac- 
tive in its illustrations. His fault is too great 
diffuseness. We are obliged to omit many para- 
se in the following notices of a rest at the 
‘onvent of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai.— 

“When I awoke, I found that Ibrahim had 
arrived, and that piles of my baggage were encum- 
bern.g the ccrridor, while the Arabs had departed, 
to enjoy for a few days the comforts of their own 
tents. The corridor was soon cleared, and I found 
myself in pussession of very comfortable quarters, 
with the prospect of a quiet although brief sojourn 
in this home in the wilderness, * * I did little this 
afternoon but lounge about the building, with Pietro: 
he is a singular creature, and passes for half insane, 
as Komeh mysteriously whispcred me. His dress is 
a simple Arab coat, of rough striped stuff, girt about 
with a rope; his arms, legs, and head are naked. He 
is on trial, being as yet only in his novitiate, the 
presumed weakness of his intellect being deemed no 
serious obstacle to his holy profession; or at least an 


community (where every one is required to exercise 
some talent for the general good), by his valuable 
accomplishments as a mason. A short acquaintance, 
however, soon convinced me that Pietro had as little 
relish for the restraints as for the fare of the convent; 
and that he meditated a speedy escape from its walls. 
He isa poor hand at prayers and telling of beads, 
and is altogether too wild; and, notwithstanding his 
supposed infirmity, perhaps too shrewd withal to 
bury himself in this den of gloomy monotony. He 
could talk, after all, too sensibly for a monk; and, 
even as a listener, was a great acquisition to one who 
had not made free use of his tongue for a fortnight. 
After dinner, I sat in the shade of the corridor, and 
looked over the interior of the building. Its inmates 
are now no longer under the temporary excitement 
of an arrival; and all has repassed into its usual 
quiet; one may almost hear a pin drop: now and 
then a gust of wind sweeps over the bleak perpen- 
dicular precipices, which seem threatening to bury 
it, and furiously rattles an old casement or two; then 
all is still again. An old irregular wal!, patched in 
different ages, with here and there a tower, fences in 
and looks down upon the entire maze of buildings: 
within are courts, and corridors, and galleries, con- 
nected by bind passages, and flights of steps, mostly 
invisible from above. Every now and then a dark- 
robed figure will suddenly peep out, like a mouse, 
from ore hole, then burrow into another, and dis- 
appear. But for this, one would never suspect the 
| little busy world hidden beneath,—the snug store- 





| houses of corn, wine, and wood; the monastic makers 
of bread, distillers of raki, tailors, blacksmiths, shoe- 
makers, and cook, all busy, like ants, underground; 
| the only genteel sinecurist being the librarian, for if 
| the body is but poorly provided for within these holy 
walls, the mind is starved outright. The church is 
wedged incomprehensibly into this labyrinth, pre- 
| senting, as viewed from above, only a sharp gabled 
| roof, well leaded, with a cross at the top; and by its 
side rises a minaret, erected at a period when the 
| monks were compelled to admit a mosque for Mus- 
sulman pilgrims. Such is the interior of the convent, 

viewed from above; and I was poring over its singular 
appearance, when Pietro joined me, and offered his 
services as cicerone. I was curious first to go round 
the wall, and, following my companion, dived boldly 
| into blind dark passages, half-cheked with dust, 
sometimes ascending into daylight, and then plunging 
| down again, till we had made the entire circuit; we 
sometimes diverged by a branch-stair into out-of-the- 

way nooks and chambers, with rude pallets and 
grated windows, the abodes of former recluses, of 

which the convent, in its palmy state, numbered 
| some four hundred, there being now but one-twen- 
| tieth of that number. These cells looked as though 
they had never becn entered during the centuries 
that had elapsed since their last tenants were carried 
to the charnel, and inspired such a feeling of dreary 
oppressive melancholy, that we gladiy hastened into 
| the living regions below. Here all, though antiquated, 
was neat and clean; small beds of flowers and pot- 
herbs relieved the conventual gloom of the little 
| paved courts; and vines were occasionally trained 
| about the walls, or upon a rude trellis. Here and 
| there a sleek, indulged, well-conditioned cat, sat 
| gravely perched upon a familiar stone. Mounting 
a flight of steps, we paid a short visit to the Superior, 
whose room looks down into the principal court: it 
was neatly whitewashed, and furnished with a divan, 
but entirely destitute of ornament. Though in ap- 
pearance naturally grave and reserved, he was evi- 
dently kind-hearted; and in the most hospitable 
manner produced his little store of choice fruit, 
which he peeled himself, and presented, an attendant 
handing liqueur. I found it had been a trying season 
for the convent, a severe rain-storm had carried away 
portions of the garden-walls, and a terrible and most 
destructive flight of locusts had swept all the con- 
ventual gardens, both here and at Tor; while the 
new buildings had occasioned an outlay, which, how- 
ever, was principally met, as I understood, out of 
the funds at the disposal of the Greek archbishop. 
All this, as I was privately informed by Pietro, 
weighed much upon the spirits of the worthy Supe- 
rior. * * An old legend of the place avers that the 
good monks were of yore so tormented with fleas, 
that they would have been driven to forsake the holy 





obstacle more than counterbalanced, in this little i walls, but for the timely interpositicn of the Virgin, 





who has ever since protected them from such attack: 
To myself, more fortunate or more meritorious 
some other heretic travellers, this merciful exemp¢ 
was also extended; but, with all epplienee on 
means to boot, I could not sleep. A gusty = 
swept up the ravine, and the rattling of the old 
casements mingled with the hideous night-cry of th 
hungry jackal: the close walls seemed to choke = 
I longed for the freedom of my tent in the dean 
and found, to my surprise, that I had become half 
Pedouin. I rose and looked out upon the gurilen: 
the trees were bending before the wind, the tall old 
cypress swayed to and fro with the stormy gusts, ag 
a mast strains in a gale; then pacing the gallery | 
watched the gleams of moonlight, breaking throy 
clouds scudding rapidly over the silent courts, an 
up the desolate overhanging peaks. Suddenly the 
wild dead clanking of the midnight bell broke out: 
then lights were seen in the church, and a few note, 
of the Kyrie Eleison faintly sounded at intervals 
from beneath. I returned to my mattress and {elj 
into an uneasy sleep, disturbed by dreams wild and 
melancholy as the scene which had surrounded me 
* * T descended to the church in melancholy mood, 
On entering it now for the first time, I was both 
pleased and surprised: although somewhat spoiled 
by tasteless and gaudy decoration, it is a fine simple 
solemn basilica, built in the time of Justinian, and js 
kept with the nicest care by the brethren. Leaning 
against a carved seat, I waited through the service, 
of which I understood nothing, but which is described 
by a previous traveller as ‘simple, dignified, and 
solemn, consisting in great part in the reading of the 
Gospels, with the touching responses and chants of 
the Greek ritual’ To me, it appeared impressive 
enough, without mummery, and the chants were 
very moving and devotional :* the demeanour of the 
Superior seemed both dignified and serious. It was 
affecting to see some very old men come tottering in 
from a side-passage during the service, whose beards, 
long to their girdles, as they knelt down, swept the 
marble pavement, and who, alter a brief but earnest 
prostration in prayer, withdrew; failing nature being 
apparently unequal to the fatigues of an entire ser- 
vice. * * After service, we proceeded from the 
church by a side-way to the refectory, an old vaulted 
room. The wall at its extremity presents to the eye 
scriptural subjects in fresco, in a rude style and 
much discoloured; below is a small altar. From 
one side of this to the other extremity stretches a 
long table, well polished and ancient, at which some 
generations of departed monks must have eaten, 
with ranges of seats, quaintly carved; while silver 
crucifixes hang at intervals from the pointed roof. 
The Superior, advancing to the head of the table, 
seated me beside him; the rest took their places 
below,—and the picture of conventual life was to me 
complete. Before each were placed a loaf of bread, 
and a pewter spoon and plate; some dishes of the 
same material contained olives and vegetables; and 
opposite to myself and the Superior was some Arab 
cheese. A side orifice communicating with the kit 
chen was now opened, and a large dish was handed 
in filled with hot vegetables, mixed with some unc- 
tuous addition, the whole more nourishing, I doubt 
not, than, to a strange palate at least, agreeable. 
Before this was passed round, one of the brethren 
rose, and striking on a bell, pronounced a grace, 
which was again repeated during the repast. In the 
meantime a young monk had taken his place be 
neath a small pulpit, and continued to read a homily 
while we were eating. A certain proportion of raki 
was also handed round to each of us in a saucer, like 
a pewter bowl, with some red Greek wine for mnyself. 
This formed tle whole repast, which, however, 
seemed to be eaten with relish: when over, all rose 
and assembled round the before-mentioned altar, and 
while incense filled the room, a small piece of bread 
was broken and distributed to each, and a wine-cup 

ras handed round, of which all present, including 
myself, partook.” ; 

The above will afford the reader a good idea 

of Mr. Bartlett's manner as a writer. We hare 
but to add, that the illustrations to his volume 
are delicately-finished line engravings—of sul 
jects particularly well chosen. 
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--ouisition on Pestilential Cholera : being an 
oe to explain its Phenomena, Nature, 
Cause, Prevention, and Treatment, by refer- 
ence to an Extrinsic Fungous Origin. By 
Charles Cowdell, M.B. Highley. : 
A Dictionary of Practical Medicine. Parts X. 
and XI. By James Copland, M.D., F.R.S. 


Longman & Co. al 
Cholera: being Practical Rules for Arresting its 

Progress. By H. Castle, M.D. Longman & Co. 
By Archi- 


The Treatment of Asiatic Cholera. 
bald Billing, M.D. Highley. 
Plain Directions for the Prevention and qT reat- 
ment of Cholera. By T. Allen. Oxford, V incent. 
A Letter on the question, Is Cholera Contagious 
or not? By William Reid, M.D. Highley. 
Dr. Dray’s Letters on the Cholera. E. Fry. 
Some new Views respecting Asiatic Cholera. By 

Arthur Leared, M.B. _Bailliére. 

Revelations of Cholera, Report on the Homeo- 
pathic Treatment of Cholera, The Thompsonian 
- “Method of Treating Cholera,—and other quack 

Pamphlets. 

Cholera Instructions, Central Board of TTealth. 
From tke above list of works on cholera it 
might be anticipated that we had culled some- 
thing which we could announce to the public as 
an advance upon our previous knowledge of this 
subject. But we are anxious at the commence- 
ment of our notice to avow our conviction that 
ingenious and clever as many of these works 
are, and creditable to their authors, they throw 
but little additional light on the causes, symp- 
toms, and treatment of this truly formidable 
disease. We should not, however, do our duty 
to the public did we not express our opinions 
on the numerous publications issuing from the 
press, and intended for (pwd perusal, on a 
topic of so much painful interest as Cholera. 
We will throw the remarks we have to make on 
this subject under three heads,—the causes, 
theory, and treatment of this disease. 

First, with regard to the cause. Although 
when we were first threatened with cholera in 
1830 it was generally believed that this disease 
was contagious,—that is, capable of being pro- 
pagated from a diseased body to a healthy one, 
—this belief has given way almost entirely to 
the impression that the body during the cho- 
leraic attack does not give off poisonous matter 
capable of producing the disease. The evi- 
dence, however, upon which the notion of the 
contagiousness of cholera rests is still considered 
by some high medical authorities as conclusive; 
and Dr, Copland, in a very able article in his 
‘Dictionary of Medicine,’ is an advocate of this 
view. Whilst we admit that the evidence which 
he brings forward of the contagiousness of cho- 
lera under certain cireumstances is very strong, 
we do not think it sufficient to justify the 
conclusion that it spreads by contagion alone. 
This is the view taken by Dr. W. Reid in his letter 
addressed to Lord Morpeth upon the question, 
Is Cholera contagious or not? He believes 
that occasionally, under peculiar circumstances, 
—just as ophthalmia wo erysipelas, which are 
not ordinarily contagious diseases, become so— 
cholera, though not commonly contagious, may 
also assume such a character. 

If, then, the great mass of the cases which 
have occurred in the world are not produced by 
contagion or infection, to what other sufficient 
cause can the prevalence of this disease be 
ascribed ? This question has been answered by 
many writers with more or less ability. Dr. 
Cowdell, whose work stands at the head of our 
list, says that the sporules of fungi are capa- 
ble of producing such a disease. He has com- 
"xm with great industry all the facts that 

ave been lately published on the presence of 
fungi during disease,—and has written a book 





which may be read with interest, though the 
conclusions of the author be not adopted. The 
great drawback on the practical value of his 
book is, that the argument is entirely @ priori. 
He has proved in a satisfactory manner, by facts 
drawn from analogy, that it is not impossible 
that some of the lower forms of vegetable 
growths may contribute to the spread and 
attack of this disease,—but he has brought for- 
ward not one particle of positive proof. Dr. 
Cowdell would, we think, have done better to 
have waited till he had an opportunity of exa- 
mining the blood of cholera patients; for most 
assuredly if the fungi are there they would be 
revealed by the microscope as effectually as they 
are in yeast, scald-head, pyrosis, &c. ‘The same 
objection may be urged against the animalcula 
theory of the origin of the disease :—a theory, 
by-the-bye, which has not so much analogical 
evidence in its favour as that of the fungous 
theory. 

Amongst the non-contagionist writers on 
cholera, the most favoured theory of its origin 
is evidently that which ascribes it to a miasm 
or poison generated on the earth, and which, 
passing into the air, is conveyed into the human 
system,—where it produces the disease. This 
miasm or poison, however — like the dreaded 
malaria, which produces intermittent and_re- 
mittent fevers—is, like the fungi and animal- 
cules, an assumed cause. No one has yet caught, 
bottled, or examined under the microscope, any 
one of these poisons,—although it must be con- 
fessed that the laws which regulate the attack 
and spread of diseases like cholera and fever 


are very much in favour of the existence of 


such agents. If we admit that cholera is due to 
the generation of such a poison, we must still 
further admit that circumstances which had no 
existence prior to the year 1817—the time 
when cholera first appeared in India — have 
been developed. What these are can be only 
matter for conjecture. 

Then, there are those who—feeling that con- 
tagion, fungi, animalcules, and miasms are 
insufficient to account for the origin of cholera 
—call in the aid of electricity as partly or en- 
tirely the cause; and amongst these is Dr. 
Leared. Nothing is more common than for 
those who know a little of electrical pheno- 
mena,—and thus become aware of the extent to 
which the property which is called electricity 
is developed in matter,—to confound its effects 
with its causes, or attribute to it an agency 
which correct apprehensions of its nature would 
speedily show to be impossible. We maintain 
that no evidence has yet been brought forward 
of an unexceptionable character that could in 
any manner lead us to infer that any unusual 
manifestation or irregular activity of its phe- 
nomena has had anything to do with the 
production of cholera. We say this, perfectly 
aware of all the stories afloat about the elec- 
trical conditions of the atmosphere at St. 
Petersburgh, the derangements of electric tele- 
graphs, and even the giving off of electrical 
sparks from persons dying of cholera. The fact 
is, all these phenomena have evidently been 
coincidences, and not at all connected with 
cholera in the relation of cause and effect. 

We must confess that this picture of our pre- 
sent knowledge of the exciting cause of cholera 
is not avery cheering one. But there are visibly 
what the doctors call predisposing causes—cir- 
cumstances that operate so as to give those who 
are exposed to them a much greater liability to 
cholera than others. Every day increases the 
evidence that it is persons subjected to a damp 
atmosphere, loaded with animal and vegetable 
exhalations, that are most liable to this disease ; 
and that next to this cause come drunkenness, 
excessive fatigue (mental or bodily), and terror 








‘or fear. Although on our acting upon a know- 


ledge of these facts depends our immunity, we 
will not dwell on these points,—as they are 
pretty well understood by the public. 

If there is difference of opinion on the causes 
of cholera, there are still greater differences as 
to the condition of the system in this disease— 
its pathology. One author—the name of whose 
pamphlet we have quoted, but who has put 
himself beyond the pale of legitimate criticism 
by the quack character of his otherwise clever 
work—maintains that cholera is a lesion of the 
brain, affecting the nerves which supply the 
stomach and bowels as well as those of respira- 
tion. Dr. Archibald Billing—for whose opinion 
the medical profession has great respect—main- 
tains that cholera is but anpther form of fever; 
and that the blue or suffocative stage is the 
analogue of the cold stage of fever in such forms 
of it as common ague. Dr. Leared, in his little 
book, quotes the opinion of the late Dr. James 
Johnson,—who says, “‘I am perfectly satisfied 
that the disease is a serous hemorrhage from the 
bowels; that is, that the serous part of the 
blood is drained off from the internal surface of 
the intestinal canal, till the powers of life are 
worn out, or the remaining blood becomes too 
thick to circulate.” Others, observing that the 
liver is early deranged, ascribe the symptoms 
to a deranged condition of this organ. Spasm 
of the capillaries, atony of the blood-vessels, 
and other conditions of the system, equally 
extravagant and absurd, have been supposed to 
give rise to the disease. We mention these 
views for the purpose of condemning them :— 
for, inasmuch as they lead to a treatment 
adapted to a hypothetical condition of the 
body, they are likely to do serious harm. Thus, 
we find that the authors who advocate certain 
theories of the disease employ remedies accord- 
ingly. ‘Those who believe it to depend on 
nervous derangement recommend arsenic and 
hydrocyanic acid. The advocates of a serous 
hemorrhage would supply saline matters and 
albumen. The Senior Physician of St. George’s 
Hospital goes so far as to recommend supplying 
from without human blood. Dr. Billing eschews 
stimulants and opium, and treats the disease as 
a fever. The already depressed system, he 
thinks, should be further depressed by tartar 
emetic, and the already relaxed bowels relaxed 
by doses of Epsom salts. ‘Those who think the 
liver is at fault give calomel :—whilst spasm of 
the capillaries and atony of the blood-vessels 
are respectively relieved by brandy, cajeput, 
camphor, or quinine. 

In the midst of this conflict of opinions, it is 
same consolation to find that there is something 
like a standard practice recognized by the great 
mass of the medical profession. In the pam- 
phlets by Mr. Allen and Dr. Castle we have the 
practical good sense of the general practitioners 
of this country expressed. They offer no 
explanation of causes or symptoms; and recom- 
mend a treatment founded on the universal 
experience of mankind, one that rests on the 
observation of the effects of well-known reme- 
dies—effects that are adapted to counteract the 
particular symptoms of cholera. We shall not 
enter into the details of this treatment; but it 
appears to us most rational that as cholera is 
known to have a premonitory stage, in that 
stage every effort should be made to arrest 
it. The symptoms here are under the con- 
troul of well-known remedies,—and these are 
the remedies in which we recommend the 
public to put their trust. As the successive 
symptoms arise they must be met by many reme- 
dies—not by one; and we believe those prac- 
titione#a will succeed best who treat each sym- 

tom as it accrues in accordance with the best 
ond principles of therapeutics. 
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But while approving the directions for treat- 
ing the disease given in Dr. Castle’s and Mr. 
‘Allen's pamphlets, we would certainly not re- 
commend that patients should treat themselves. 
It is the misfortune of such books that they 
lead people to venture on dabbling with their 
own cases,—often to their serious injury. 

One word, before we conclude, about pre- 
vention. We cordially concur in all the di- 
rections of the Government about the necessity 
of cleanliness, sewerage, &c.,—but it is of 
little use for them to recommend.  Indi- 
viduals cannot cleanse sewers, trap gully- 
holes, and compel local boards and authorities 
to act for the health of the community. The 
Government alone has the power to compel :— 
and we ask the Board of Health whether the 
have done anything at all commensurate wit 
the extent of the evil to improve the sanitary 
condition of the country? 





The American Female Poets; with Biographical 
and Critical Notices. By Caroline May. 
Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston. 

No book ought better to deserve the name of 

A box where sweets compacted lie 
than a collection of the verses of many Poet- 
esses. Absolved by custom, if not by the ap- 
pointment of Nature, from satirical or political 
effort,—by her superior delicacy of organization 
and quickness of feeling marked out for service 
in that domain of the Beautiful where crimes 
and discords are the fewest,—Woman, uttering 
her inspirations in Poetry, has the fairest por- 
tion of the earth before her: happy, if she be 
content to enjoy its treasures without needlessly 
seeking after the experiences and agonies that 


do not appertain to her. 
Wretched men 
Are cradled into Poetry through wrong: 


—and it is claiming no enviable privilege for our 


sex—still less is it meant as a depreciation of | 


the other—to say that Man only can master the 
more terrible realities of life and passion. ‘To 
him belong the Desert, the Earthquake, the 
Volcano. With Woman, the training adminis- 
tered by Sorrow is different,—gentler, less cal- 
culated to excite a spirit of defiance. To her 
is allotted the sunniest region of faéry land 
(and the nearest to Heaven) :—not without its 
dark caverns and its passing thunderclouds and 
shadows, but carpetted with a delicate verdure 
such as no pathways beaten by the foot of Man’s 
labour or ambition can retain. 

This partition of the Poet’s earth will hardly 
satisfy those whose notion of “rights and 
duties” is after the fashion of Omphale’s :—busy 
creatures who would fain snatch the club apd 
lion's skin, reckless if by sodoing they doom a 
Hercules to the distaff-labour which must be done 
by some one! But we will leave these Brito- 
marts to wrangle for their own boundary line :-— 
having sufficiently indicated what we think are 
the natural limits of Female Poetry. There is 
small need to take the ship of Discovery in quest 
of the graces and treasures which they encircle. 
We have only to look at home, and in no vulgar 
or insular spirit of comparison to consider what 
manner of book corresponding to this England 
could furnish — naming almost at hazard a 
few of those whose contributions must adorn 
it. Among them would be found Miss Baillie, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. Southey, 
Miss Barrett (less known as Mrs. Browning), 
and Mrs. Butler. It will at once be owned 
that not any of these distinguished women 
bears the smallest family-likeness to her sis- 
ters. Equally clear is any one of them of the 
charge of having copied after an elected model. 
The first is dramatic,—the second lyrical,— 
the third quaintly simple,—the fourth tenderly 
devotional,—the fifth richly, deeply, fancifully, 


contemplative,—the sixth earnestly impassioned, 
without the slightest servile or submissive refer- 
ence to any singer in the College of Bards. 
They form a group, separate, beautiful and cha- 
racteristic in the Pantheon of European song. 
No assemblage comparable with the above 
meets us in the gallery of American poetesses. 
Setting apart that brave matron, Mrs. Anne 
Bradstreet, and the authoress of ‘ Zophiel’ 
(whose epic, in spite of our late Laureate’s 
frequent commendations and its obvious learn- 
ing and beauty, is next to unreadable), the 
family likeness borne to each other by these 





ladies is noticeable and strange. All are deli- 
cate in feeling,—most of them smoothly-mea- 
| sured in versification and feminine in their 
| choice of themes; but few give signs of special 
| tastes, preferences, or aspirations.—It is sin- 
gular that the idea of coterie should be suggested 
by productions born on so wide a continent and 
under such a vast diversity of circumstances. 
But the fact isso. There are separate worlds 
—or rather provinces—of intellect in England, 
a little beyond the pale of the great literary 
Commonwealth ,which could furnish a volume 
by many female hands more varied in its style 
| than this. To mention but one :—those who have 
| been conversant with the pursuits and pleasures 
of our Dissenting communities must have met 
| with countless similar exercises of amateur 
| talent,—in seeming original verse, in reality 
merely the reproduction of ‘ heard melodies,” 
| with notes and appoggiaturi added here and 
|there in proportion as the singer’s voice is 
deep or bird-like. Large as is the amount of 
| fugitive rhyme which finds a nestling-place in 
| the corners of our periodicals, collections more 
| extensive are hidden in the portfolios of quiet 
| and gentle persons,—from whom self-knowledge, 
or humility, or opposing circumstances entirely 
shut out the feverish thought of publicity. 

| This red book on the table reminds us of 
such local anthologies rather than of a garland 
| woven from the fields of the New World. But 
| in another respect our comparison holds good. 
| It is curious in a fresh country unvisited by the 
| procession of follies and fashions which fol- 
| lows in the train of slow civilization, to detect 
| that taste for the tawdry sentimental which 
since the days of Sir Piercie Shafton has but 
sparingly appeared in our world of poets. For 
we cannot concede the possession of ‘ great 
wit or madness” to the woe-begone Afiecta- 
tions who wept over Merry’s ‘ Paulina’ and 
Whalley’s ‘Edwy and Edilda,’—nor admit that 
either animated the herd of “small deer’ to 
which a Bath Easton vase, with its bouts rimés 
on Lapdogs and Buttered Muffins, seemed a 
fountain of Hippocrene. Why should the 
women of America adopt the by-gone mode 
of masquerading under covert of sickly signa- 
tures? Here we encounter Philenia, Rowena, 
Estelle, Ianthe, Stella, Ernest Helfenstein, 
Norna, Viola, Moina, Alderbrook, Grace Green- 
wood, Alice Lee, Picciola, and Marie Roseau ; 
to which are added the real names, lives and 
parentages of the Ladies assuming these charm- 
ing titles. “Nothing can be more tastelessly 
coquettish than this mixture of mask and no 
mask, But there is an essay yet to be composed 
upon “The Anonymous, its devices and de- 
grees ;” and we will not forestal it by further 
intruding our speculations on a matter so delicate, 
yet so full of significance. 

The little biographical notices adverted to 
are written in the ambitious style of which we 
have recently been favoured with more than 
one Transatlantic example. By way of in- 
stance, a few lines will suffice :—those in which 
Miss May describes the fortunes of that “ quaint 
but deep-souled, mellow-voiced writer,” Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith.— 











“When she first wrote,” says Mi “ 
did so merely from the imouler within; aervan 
necessity lorded it over her genius; and often when 
her social and womanly nature would have been 
content with the pleasures of friendly intercourse 
this stern master, she dared not disobey, has driven 
her to her pen, to coin her thoughts of purest 
for gold ‘ of a baser sort.’ ” gold, 

Will not the reader of the above fancy that 
he has been in company with Miss Seward? 
We ask this in no unkin ly spirit—but because 
the fault appears to be upon the increase jy 
America. rave fears may be entertained 
that if the fustian epidemic spread on the one 
hand, and on the other the malady Emer. 
sonian (derived from our Anglo-Germans, the 
geome of which are the dislocation rather 
than the fusion of many languages), a page 
of wholesome and simple writing may be sought 
for vainly betwixt “ Ottawa tide” and Yucatan 
Our Transatlantic kinsfolk will not possess the 
imaginative literature of their own which we 
are so eagerly waiting to welcome till they can 
shake off the tyranny of fine phrases, 

Let us turn to the volume for examina 
tion and exemplification,— neither of which 
however, binds us to review separately every 
lady whose verse is here gathered. The poem 
of ‘ Thanksgiving,’ by Mrs. Little, now some 
thirty years old, arrests us by its subject—the 
cordial New England Festival which ‘has been 
described by so many travellers. Its manner 
is unmistakeably suggested by that of Burns’s 
‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night :’'—as two verses (each 
containing a group), will sufficiently illus- 
trate.— 

The hospitable doors are open thrown; 

The bright wood-fire burns cheerly in the hall; 

And, gathering in, a busy hum makes known 

The spirit of free mirth that moves them all. 
There, a youth hears a lovely cousin's call, 

And flies alertly to unclasp the cloak ; 

And she, the while, with merry laugh lets fall 

Upon his awkwardness some lively joke, 

Not pitying the —— her ene “ies has woke. 


And there the manly farmers scan the news; 
(Strong is their sense, though plain the garb it wears;) 
Or, while their pipes a luliing smoke diffuse, 
They look important from their elbow-chairs, 
And gravely ponder on the nation’s cares. 
The matrons of the morning sermon speak, 
And each its passing excellence declares ; 
While tears of pious rapture, pure and meek, 
Course in soft beauty down the Christian mother’s cheek. 


The imitative spirit of the above stanzas de- 
stroys their relish, and leaves ‘Thanksgiving 
Day” virtually still unsung. Mrs. Anna Maria 
Wells writes more in the pattern of our own time: 
and the following reverie by her will please 
many, in spite of its lack of local colour.— 


The Future. 

The flowers, the many flowers 

That all along the smiling valley grew, 
While the sun lay for hours, 

Kissing from off their drooping lids the dew ; 
They, to the summer air 

No longer prodigal, their sweet breath yield ; 
Vainly, to bind her hair, 

The village maiden seeks them in the field. 


The breeze, the gentle breeze 
That wander’d like a frolic ehild at play, 
Loitering mid blossom’d trees, 
Trailing their stolen sweets along its way, 
No more adventuresome, 
Its whisper’d love is to the violet given ; 
The boisterous North has come, 
And scared the sportive trifler back to heaven- 


The brook, the limpid brook 
That prattled of its coolness as it went 
Forth from its rocky nook, 
Leaping with joy to be no longer pent,— 
Its pleasant song is hush’d ;— 
The sun no more looks down upon its play :— 
Freely, where once it gush’d, 
The mountain torrent drives its noisy way. 


The hours, the youthful hours, . 

When in the cool shade we were wont to lic, 
Idling with fresh-cull’d flowers, 

In dreams that ne'er could know reality ;— 
Fond hours, but half enjoy'd, 

Like the sweet summer breeze they pass'd away, 
And dear hopes were destroy'd, 

Like buds that die before the noon of day. 
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young turbulent life, 

If, Rn aon it pet wayward course, 
. 4 "s strife,— 
oO" bo m1 an ~ , by passi ion’s curbless force. 

Nor deem youth's buoyant hours f 
For idle hopes or useless musings given: 

Who dreams away his powers, 

The reckless slumberer shall not wake to heaven. 


Mrs. Gilman's ‘ My Piazza’ and ‘ The Mock- 
ing-Bird in the City’ announce themselves by 
their titles as pictures from the South; but ex- 
hibit few traces of their —_—— beyond their 
name.—The metre of the following by Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury is German rather than Eng- 
lish; but the thought is a lofty one—“ of all 
time” and every country under the sun. 


“ The Night cometh.” 
x in the field of human life 
by rere seeds of wisdom fain would sow, 
Pause not for the angry tempest ‘8 strife, 
Shrink not from the noontide 3 fervid glow— 
Labour on, while yet pond ow cape d 
d its pure an essed ray, 
— ’ For the Night cometh ! 


Ye, who at man’s mightiest engine stand 
Moulding noble thought into opinion, 
Ohi, stay not, for weariness, your hand, — 
Till ye fix the bounds of truth’s dominion ; 
Labour on, while yet the light of day 
Sheds upon your toil its blessed ray, 
For the Night cometh ! 


Ye, to whom a prophet voice is given, 
stirring men, as by a trumpet’s call, 
Utter forth the oracles of Heaven— 

Earth gives back the echoes as they fall: 
Rouse the world’s great heart, while yet the day 
Breaks life’s siumber with its blessed ray, 

For the Night cometh ! 


re, who in home’s narrow circle dwell, 
NSwhere Love’s flame lights up the household hearth, 
Weave the silken bond, and frame the spell, 
Binding heart to heart throughout the earth ; 
Pleasant toil is your’s; the light of day 
On nought holier sheds its blessed ray, 
Yet the Night cometh! 


Diverse though our paths in life may be, 
Each is sent some mission to fulfil ; 
Fellow-workers in the world are we, | 
While we seek to do our Master's will; 
But our doom is labour, while the day 
Points us to our task, with blessed ray, 
For the Night cometh! 


Fellow-workers are we: hour by hour, 
Human tools are shaping Heaven's great schemes, 
‘Till we see no limit to man’s power, 
And reality outstrips old dreams. 
Toil and struggle, therefore, work and weep, 
In God’s acre ye shall calmly slecp, 
When the Night cometh ! 


Among the poetesses whose names are strange | 


‘to us, Mrs, Mary E. Hewitt is one of the most 
successful. There have been many “ Last Songs 


Standest thou beside my hearse 

With a blessing or a curse? 

Is it well with thee, or worse 
That I have been?” 


*Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
The midnight shades that fall,— 
They will serve it for a pall, 

In their gloom ;— 
And the misty vapours crowding 
Are the withered corse enshrouding ; 
And the black clouds looming off in 
‘fhe far sky, have plumed the coffin, 
But the vaults of human souls, 
Where the memory unrolls 
All her tear-besprinkled scrolls, 
Are its tomb! 


*Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
The moon hath gone to weep 
With a mourning still and deep 

For her loss :— 
The stars dare not assemble 
Through the murky night to tremble— 
The naked trees are groaning 
With an awful, mystic moaning— 
Wings sweep upon the air, 
Which a solemn message bear, 
And hosts, whose banners wear 
A crownéd cross! 


"Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
Who make the funeral train 
When the queen hath ceased to reign? 
Who are here 
With the goiden crowns that follow 
All invested with a halo ? 
With a splendour transitory 
Shines the midnight from their glory, 
And the pzan of their song 
Rolls the aisles of space along, 
But the left hearts are less strong, 
For they were dear! 


*Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year ! 
With a dull and heavy tread 
Tramping forward with the dead 

Who come last ? 
Ling’ring with their faces groundward, 
Though their feet are marching onward, 
They are shrieking,—they are calling 
On the rocks in tones appalling, 
But Earth waves them from her view,— 
And the God-light dazzles through, 
And they shiver, as spars do, 
Before the blast! 


‘Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
We are parted from our place 
In her motherly embrace, 
And are lone! 
For the infant and the stranger 
It is sorrowful to change her— 
She hath cheered the night of mourning 
With a promise of the dawning; 
She hath shared in our delight 
With a gladness true and bright : 
Oh! we need her joy to-night— 
But she is gone ! 


We need scarcely explain our purposed avoid- 
ance of writers already so familiar to the Eng- 
lish as Lucretia and Margaret Davidson, Mrs. 





hand of genius to be employed upon it, and 
will reward the labour by a great result— 
there is really very little. No great events, 
no gallant struggles, no splendid sufferings 
have hallowed the soil of these islands. For 
the larger portion of their historic period their 
annals are about as interesting as those of 
a tenth-rate English town of the same age; 
while the details of their government have not 
a tithe of the variety and importance attachin 
to the affairs of the Marylebone vestry. In = 
a theme there is certainly nothing to tempt 
literary ambition—little to reward the labour of 
collation and research. Genius itself would be 
swamped in such a subject.—Yet, such as they 
were, it is very proper that the chronicles of 
these islands should be composed; and Mr. 
Williams deserves our thanks for this attempt— 
imperfect though it be—to add another useful 
book to our colonial library. 

As we have said, these annals contain little 
that is interesting in itself—that is, episodically, 
detached from the main story. Almost their 
only bit of romance is the manner of our first 
settlement on the group:—which is thus de- 
scribed.— 

“In 1609, during the most active pcriod of the 
colonization of Virginia, an expedition of nine ships 
and five hundred men, was sent out, commanded by 
Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, and Captain 
Newport, the first to act as deputy-governor under 
Lord Delaware. They had a favourable passage 
until they reached the thirteenth parallel of north 
latitude, where they were overtaken by a frightful 
tempest, called by Archer ‘the tail of the West 
India horacano.’ They were completely separated; 
each vessel choosing its own course; the principal 
one, the Sea-Adventure, in which were Gates, Somers 
and Newport, seems to have been involved in the 
thickest of the tempest. Strachy declares that he 
had witnessed storms on the most dangerous shores 
of Europe and Africa, but never any that could be 
compared with this: when it seemed to have reached 
its utmost violence, still ‘was fury addel to fury, 
and one storm urging a second more outrageous. 
Our clamours were drowned in the windes, and the 
windes in thunder; the sea swelled above the clouds 
and gave battell unto heaven.’ The sky poured down, 
not rain, but rivers, yet without assuaging the tumul- 
tuous fury of the blast, and still all this seemed 
nothing compared to the discovery that water had 
accumulated in the hold to the depth of five feet, 





of Corinne’”’—but the reader will not be dis- Sigourney, Mrs. Hale, and Mrs. Osgood. We | 


pleased to receive yet another.— 


By that mysterious sympathy which chaineth 
For evermore my spirit unto thine; 
And by the memory, that alone remaineth, 
Of that sweet hope that now no more is mine ; 
And by the love my trembling heart betrayeth, 
That, born of thy soft gaze, within me lies ; 
As the lone desert bird, the Arab sayeth, 
Warms her young brood to life with her fond eyes. 


Hear me, adored one! though the world divide us, 
Though never more my hand in thine be prest, 
Though to commingle thought be here denied us, 
Till our high hearts shall beat themselves to rest ; 
Forget me not ! forget me not! oh! ever 
This one, one prayer, my spirit pours to thee; 
Till every memory from earth shall sever, 
Remember, ob, beloved! remember me! 


And when the light within my eye is shaded, 
When I, o’erwearied, sleep the sleep profound, 
-And, like that nymph of yore, who droop’d and faded, 
And pined for love, till she became a sound ; 
y song, perchance, awhile to earth remaining, 
Shall come in murmur'd melody to thee ; 
‘Then let my lyre’s deep, passionat laini 





| must notice with surprise one omission from 
| this volume—that of the name of Miss Hannah 
| Gould, whose verses are welcome precisely for 
that quality the general absence of which we have 
lamented—for their Americanism. 
land, too, and her mother—unless our memory 
deceive us—have written verses far better than 
many which are here enshrined and lauded. 
But, since taste and sympathy count for some- 
thing on these occasions, let us remind the 
reader that this Casket may possibly contain 
specimens more to his liking than those which 
we have selected. In any case, it may take 
its place (if the world so please) meritoriously 
among the New Year’s gift-books.—For the 
Poet's Library it has hardly sufficient stamen 
or individuality. 





Mrs. Kirk- | 








Cry to thy heart, beloved! remember me ! 
Here is an old subject, only one year younger | 
an Time—but treated with a wild solemnity | 
which has arrested us. We have not before | 


met with the author,—Miss E. Justine Bayard. 


A Funeral Chant fur the Old Year. 
"Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
And it ealleth from its shroud 
With a hollow voice and Icud, 
But serene : 
And it saith—** What have I given 
That hath brought thee nearer heaven ? | 
Dost thou weep as one forsaken, 
For the treasures I have taken / 


An Historical and Statistical Account of the | 
Bermudas, from their Discovery to the Present | 
Time. By William Frith Williams. Newby. 

Wuen Mr. Thomas Moore said that there were | 

no materials for a history of the Bermudas | 

extant, he asserted a fact which Mr. Williams | 
has now confirmed. Mr. Moore must not, 
however, be understood too literally. Of such 
materials as are used in the volume before us 
there are sufticient—and more than sufficient, 

——as the poet knew very well; but of real his- 

toric material—such as deserves the moulding ' 





covering the ballast and two tier of casks above it. 
Every corner was eagerly searched for the leak, and 
10,000 pounds weight of biscuit was turned over in 
the bread-room, but though they found a number of 
small holes, which were hastily stopped with pieces 
of beef, the great one, by which their destruction 
rushed in, never could be traced. All hands were 
now called to the pumps to labour for li‘e, and 
though there seemed no hope of ultimate success, 
yet ‘so dear are a few lingering hours of life to man- 
kind,’ that they zealously turned out. Three parties 
were formed, each divided into two sets, who relieved 
each other every hour. The governor and admiral 
took their turns, and gentlemen who had never had 
an hour's hard work in their lives, now ‘ their minds 
helping their bodies, toiled with the best.’ Amid 
the utter darkness, a light, like a small star flickering 
among the masts and shrouds, inspired superstitious 
terrors—though it is an electrical phenomenon usual 
in such circumstances, Thus they pumped 2,000 
tons of water, when being quite exhausted, and the 
sea always gaining on them, they determined to shut 
the hatches and commit themselves to its mercy; 
some, who had cordial-waters, filled their glasses to 
drink to cach other ‘a last leave before meeting in a 

more blessed world.’ At this instant, Sir George 

Somers, who had been watching at the poop day and 

night, cried out land! The others ran to the spot, 

and, as the morning was already dawning, had the 

gratification to see the very treeson shore moving in 

the gale. Then, it is said, ‘every one bu:tled up,* 

exertions were redoubled, and lighting, providentially, 

on the only secure entrance, they reached to within 

less than one mile of the shore. Here the vessel, 


being happily wedged between two rocks, was pre- 
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served from sinking, till, by means of a boat and 
skiff, the whole crew of one hundred and fifty, with 
a great part of the provisions and tackling, were 
landed. Having established themselves upon the 
islands, they found food in abundance; hogs were 
plentiful, and, unlike these found by May, were in 
good condition, and were slaughtered in great num- 
bers. This was the season for the berries produced 
by the cedar, which was not the case when Barbo- 
tiére’s vessel was wrecked, consequently the crew of 
the Sea-Adventure found these animals in excellent 
order. At the season when the hogs were lean, turtle 
abounded ; and Strachey contents himself by saying 
that the company ‘liked it very well.’” 

Though the seamen generally were content 
to remain where fortune had cast them, the 
commanders of the expedition were not; and 
by them preparations were made to obtain 
relief.— 

“ Gates and Somers caused the long-hoat to be 

decked with the ship's hatches, and sent Raven, the 
mate, with eight men to Virginia to bring shipping 
for their conveyance. Strict watch was ordered to 
be kept, and fires lighted on all the heights; but 
though these directions were strictly observed, and 
many an anxious look cast for the space of two 
months, they did not make their appearance. All 
hopes were then given up, and there was afterwards 
too much reason to suppose that the party had fallen 
into the hands of the savages on the continent, and 
been cut off. The chiefs of the expedition therefore 
determined to set about preparing a new pinnace 
with such materials as the islands atforded. The only 
materials which they could procure were cedar-wood, 
a barrel of pitch, one of tar, and cordage saved from 
the wreck. There was a good ship-carpenter from 
Gravesend, but great difficulty was found in com- 
manding the services of the crew, among whom the 
late catastrophe had much relaxed the bonds of dis- 
cipline. To induce them to persevere, Gates and 
Somers not only kept regular watch, but set the 
example of labouring with their own hands. While 
the larger vessel was being built, the latter officer 
undertook, with a party of twenty, to construct 
another on a separate island. Their utmost exertions 
did not prevent disturbances, which nearly baftled 
the enterprise. These were fomented by individuals 
noted for their religious zeal, though suspected of 
Puritan principles, and the accompanying spirit of 
independence. They represented that the recent 
disaster had dissolved the authority of the governor, 
and their business was now to provide, as they best 
could, for themselves and their families. They had 
come out in search of an easy and plentiful sub- 
sistence, which could nowhere be found in greater 
perfection and security than here; while in Virginia 
its attainment was not only doubtful, but attended 
with many hardships. These arguments wrought so 
powerfully on the great body of the men, that had it 
rested with them they would have lived and died on 
the islands.” 
The officers, however, carried their point. On 
arriving in Virginia, the adventurers extolled 
the beauty and fertility of the ishands—hitherto 
called Los Diabolos by the Spanish sailors, and 
avoided by mariners on account of the dan- 
gerous reefs so long a terror to Europeans; and 
Lord Delaware was so much attracted by their 
accounts that he despatched Sir George Somers 
with a number of settlers to take possession of 
the islands and found a colony. 

Thenceforth the Bermudas cease to have a 
history. Like other English colonies in the 
neighbouring seas, they have had their in- 
tervals of sun and shade, prosperity and depres- 
sion—their changes of governors, their petty 
gem their provincial triumphs. These 
Mr. Williams has collected and chronicled with 
industry :—but few will care to read of them. 
Whatever is really interesting on the subject 
to the general reader was already accessible in 
Captain John Smith, in May, in Bryan Ed- 
wards, in Berkley, and in the Encyclopedias. 
In other respects this volume is not so complete 
as it might have been made. For example, 
these islands have, as is well known, a remark- 





able formation, an indigenous Flora,—and'alto- 
gether an interesting natural history. These 
points are here scarcely touched upon. Again, 
the Bermudas constitute a great naval station— 
indeed one of the strongest in the world—a 
station of the utmost importance in a mili- 
tary and strategetic point of view, inasmuch as 
it commands the channel of Europo- American 
commerce. The politicians of the United States 
covet the possession of this station as England 
did those of Malta and Gibraltar. This the 
English government knows—and has _ spent 
enormous sums upon its defences. Ireland 
Island, the extremest rock within the great reef 
line, has been turned into one entire fortress, 
arsenal and dockyard. Here is the great convict 
station; —the prisoners being employed in 
making breakwaters and working at ihe fortifi- 
cations. ‘The works have been in progress 


completed they will be almost impregnable. 
Now, in whatever way the Bermudas may be 


looked at, Ireland Island is their most prominent | 


feature; and we should have been glad to have 
received some account of it from an intelligent 
Bermudian unconnected with the Government. 
But Mr. Williams just deigns to mention the 
fact that there is a naval station there,—and no 
more. Even if he were unable to supply any 


| 
account of the state and character of the works, 


he might have told us how the inhabitants regard 
the convict settlement in their vicinity-—whe- 
ther they are hostile or favourable to it: a 
matter of some moment to them, very much 
debated in England, and necessary to be 
fully understood. Government reports on such 


points require the counter-check of independent 
opinion. 


Of course this volume contains some notes on 
the slave-trade—the effects of slavery upon the 
free people of the islands—and the consequences 
of its abolition. The following passage speaks 
for itself on this subject.— 

“There can be no doubt but that slavery, that 
curse of the colonies and source of evils without 
number, has ever been most pernicious to the culti- 
vation of the soil in the Bermudas. The most able 
of the male slaves were trained to the mechanical 
arts and to navigation, leaving only the most worth- 
less of both sexes to be employed in the very incon- 
siderable tillage carried on. 


engaging in agricultural pursuits. This was parti- 
eularly exemplified during the American War of 
Independence, as the horrors of famine frequently 
stared the people in the face; and the Legislature 
was compelled to resort to the most oppressive mea- 
sure of detaining articles of provisions, prohibiting 
their export, and pricing them, in order that the in- 
habitants might not actually starve. The islands 
were at that period cut off from their commerce with 
the revolted provinces, as all intercourse was inter- 
dicted by royal proclamation; yet they made no 
efforts to produce the required supplies of corn and 
wheat, and the authorities seem entirely to have 
overlooked the fact that the country was fully com- 
petent to produce the commodities wanted. Al- 
though all laborious eccupations suffered by thus 
falling into the hands of slaves, none became so dis- 
graceful as that of agriculture, since field labourers 
were, as we have stated, among the meanest and 
most worthless of the negroes, being, in fact, chiefly 
old women. It was no unusual thing to see a robust 
young white man (who, with the aid of a team and 
the plough, might, with great ease, have turned up a 


field in a few hours) idly overlooking an old negro | 
A stranger | 
might have wondered that the young man did not | 
labour himself at the work, since he would have had | 


woman employed in digging potatoes. 


an agreeable occupation, and it would have been 
sooner done; but no, he would have been ashamed 
of being seen engaged in such an employment, and 
that occupation which was the pride of the Roman 
patricians, consuls, and dictators would have been 





| 
These employments, 
pieced in the hands of slaves, became disreputable, | 
and the white inhabitants preferred starvation to | 





disgraceful to a Bermudian fisherman, as it would 
have placed him on a level with a slave, a negro, 
negro woman. Agriculture thus fallen into contem; ; 
has never recovered itself, although the Colonial 
Government at length saw the error of neglecting j 
and attempted to retrieve it by offering Seuntin a 
such crops as corn and barley. This indueed ¢ 
number of persons to enter upon the tillage of the 
soil; but the effect died with the cause “and the 
withdrawal of the premiums put an end to the im. 
provement.” 
The history of every countryfn which man 
has held a property in his fellow supplies the 
comment upon these facts. The moral of such 
a statement is too old to need pointing out: but 
it is not unwise occasionally to refresh our 
—— for the sufferers of a great wron 
by dwelling on the minor merits of an pone 
ment which nevertheless owes its force to much 


| higher considerations, 
for nearly five-and-twenty years; and when | 


In conclusion, we may say that, though in- 
complete, Mr. Williams’s labours have not been 
altogether in vain. With all its shortcomings 
his book is the best book that we have on its 
subject; and in the absence of a better, the reader 


_ interested in the Bermudas—politically, geogra- 


phically, or commercially—will do well to place 
it on his shelves. 





MINOR NOVELS AND COMICALITIFS, 

Ir is humane, no doubt, in place of “ breaking 
butterflies on a wheel” to lay them pleasantly ona 
hed of roses, singing charitably the while,— ; 

Poor insect! what a little day 
Of summer bliss is thine ;— 
but entomological benevolence may be carried too 
far. It must not be forgotten that among the 
“winged tribe” is numbered The Family Locust 
famous for bringing down dearth on the land where 
it alights. There is a point, in short, at which the 
interests of a race nobler than the genus Papilio de- 
mand that the Philanthropist should lay by the gauze 
net and take up the fumigating apparatus. 

Such is in some degree the position from which 
the Critic must now regard these tiny books 
which for the moment unwholesomely threaten 
to supersede every othcr order of prose fiction, 
With the increase of the library is increasing 
the audacity of its authors and their disposition 
an accident or occurrence of daily life is now 
thought unworthy of being minutely novel-ized. We 
shall ere long have ‘ The Comb,’ with cuts,—‘ The 
Brush,’ with border i!lustrations,— Dealings in the 
Dust-hole’-—*A Pictorial Washing Book’—a ‘Comie 
Knife Board. Meanwhile, to alternate with such 
familiarities—for the edification of the world which 
is too sentimental to amuse itself in the scullery—we 
find the terrible and equally unrefined sublimities of 
the Minerva Press (the “ fonts” whereof are broken 
up) reappearing in fragmentary and cheap forms 
Bowls, daggers, ghosts, cloisters, come out once a 
month, “to be continued,” with a rank plenteousness 
that is disconcerting.—There is a third modus 
operandi. The cells of Bedlam are opened—the 
depths of the Thames are dragged—blind alleys are 
ransacked —and night-houses invited to tell their 
secrets; and this under pretext of nature and sym- 
pathy and philanthropic effort ! 

That some of our most populzr and best- intentioned 
authors are not guiltless of having brought about this 
state of affairs is a fact which must never be forgotten 
when we are dealing with the fry whom their success 
has warmed into life—but the statement thereof will 
be sufficient for the moment. Let us also seriously 
declare that our speculations are generally directed 
against the Ragged Schools of fiction, physiology, 
philosophy, &c. which have recently been so liberally 
opened, rather than against any one particular master 
or mistress engaged in trash-teaching. We consider 
the deterioration of the instructors no less than the 
mischief done to their clients; and, having been 
obliged to some among them for merry moments 
ere the flux of production so fiercely set in, we are 
anxious to return service for service. Most of these 
works would not be worth mentioning at all—but 
that many of them are the works of men who can do 
far better things. 
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~ Here is lively Mr. Angus Reach, who opens * 7’ he 
Book with the Iron Clasps,’ alias ‘Clement Lorimer, 
with a grim determination to treat us to a story - 
tradition, crime and mystery, ala mode Frangaise. It 
«+ nogsible to foresee into how much bad company 
— be led ere the Book be shut,—since, when 
he ~. of revenge has once been taken by the hero 
po fiction, we know from awful experience that he 
: to stick at nothing” to the very last page in 
which his exit downwards takes place ;—especially 
when at the very outset we have two poisonings 
de! 

ws a was there, O pleasant Thomas Miller! 
for you to again begin (the tenth time at least that 
they have been attempted) with “ The Mysteries of 
London” ? Sue“ led the way ;” and people have been 
found to defend his morality—very nearly as wisely 
as those who could regard a Witches’ Sabbath as a 
rite of real worship. But we had hoped that after 
many false starts and failures “The Mysteries of 
London” would remain unrevealed. But they will 
not be disclosed by Mr. Miller—so far as the first 
numbers of the disclosures here commenced warrant 
usin prophecy. This anticipated_—_we may add, that 
for an author to leave “ bubbling runnels” for the 
kennels of St. Giles and Marylebone—Sherwood 
Forest for the Rookery—and Maud and Marian for 
the wax-work rich folks and the penny-theatre poor 
ones here introduced, seems a melancholy exchange, 
—a yoluntary hastening down hill. 

From these dismal books we will turn to one 
or two comic ones—comic ?—nay, rather farcical, 
of the broadest and most familiar quality. The 
Pottleton Legacy, by Mr. Albert Smith the produc- 
tive,“ troubles us mightily.’ If the school ofminute 
observation is to lead to the description of such scenes 
as Miss Twinch’s miserly housekeeping and railroad 
journey—as the party at the Wracketts’ and Mrs. 
Cooze’s London hospitality,—why, loth as we are 
to discourage Truth and Nature, we must say “better 
shut the school” for any profit likely to accrue from 
its teachings. There may be nothing strictly objec- 
tionable therein, but the entertainment is addressed 
to the lowest order of intelligence. The laugher be- 
comes ashamed of having laughed. Nor are we to 
be propitiated by the wicked characters brought 
forward in imitation of the pitch-black shadows of 
late too recklessly dealt in by Mr. Dickens. Mr. 
Smith might have produced something far superior 
to this tale—but a few essays more in the same style 
will go far to destroy his powers utterly. 

We can give only one short paragraph to three 
more little books. Mr. Angus Reach is more at home 
in The Comic Bradshaw, or, Bubbles from the Boiler 
than in his tale of the Italian vendetta. The best 
hits in the same author’s London on the Thames, or, 
Life above and below Bridge are to he found among 
the “sixty-two illustrations by Hine, Gavarni, and 
others.” Mr. Carleton’s Natural History of the 
“ Hawk" Tribe is yulgar—if we must call things by 
their right names. The idea, too, was apparently 
suggested by Mr, Thackeray's “ Rook” and “Pigeon,” 
in the ‘ Heads of the People.’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
France and its Revolutions; a Pictorial History. 


By Prof. Long. Parts I. to VI.—History of the 
French Revoiutions from 1789 till the Present Time. 
By T. W. Redhead. Parts I. to III.—The History 
of France from the Invasion of Julius Casar till the 
Outbreak of the Revolution. By D. Wemyss Jobson. 
Part LA History of France and of the French 
People, from the Establishment of the Franks in Gaul 
to the Period of the French Revolution. By G. M. 
Bussey and T. Gaspey. Parts I. to WII.—An 
Historical Sketch of the French Revolution of 1848; 
from the Reform Banquets to the Election of the Na- 
tional Assembly and the Establishment of the Republic. 
—Such a revolution as that which has recently taken 
Place in France must naturally attract a good deal of 
attention to the history of that country, and particu- 
larly to that of its Revolutions. Notwithstanding that 
our intimate relations with France either as friends 
or as enemies have subsisted for several centuries, 
it has been our reproach that we have known 
nothing, cared nothing, about its history—saving 
only such portions as are necessarily inwoven 

our own military or naval annals. We have 
no good g4 ample English history of France even 





now—though we have translations: and, with the 
exception of Mr. Crowe’s three volumes pub- 
lished in Lardner’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ we have none 
that is above mediocrity, either as to exactness 
of facts, historical philosophy, or felicity of style. 
And even that history does not contain any ac- 
count of the Hundred Days, the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and the final fall of Napoleon. For 
some time past, however, we have been emerging 
from this insularity of historical interest. With 
the recurrence of one of those grand catastrophes 
for which France has now become so remarkable, 
the public mind is violently drawn to the subject :— 
and the above are part of the issues sent forth to 
meet the demand for information. They are of 
various degrees of merit. The work of Prof. Long 
is a work of mark and likelihood. We foresee, 
however, that on its completion it will demand more 
than a cursory notice at our hands,—and, in addition 
to announcing the fact of its publication, we will only 
here remark that it is written with ample knowledge, 
in a grave and even style of narrative, with careful 
elaboration and criticism of the material employed, 
and in a tiustworthy and judicious spirit. It is, more- 
over, adorned with numerous wood engravings—like 
most of Mr. Knight's other publications; and illus- 
trated with well-executed portraits of the heroes of 
the Revolutions. It is issued in monthly parts.— 
Mr. Redhead’s work is also written with care and 
spirit, but with a straining after impartiality which is 
not always achieved. The History of France,’ by 
Mr. Jobson, is written in a slip-shod fashion, and 
abounds with pucrile remarks. He is not the man 
to supply the desideratum noticed above.—Nor can 
we say much that is favourable of the joint work of 
Messrs. Bussey and Gaspey. It is clearly a piece 
of book-making by persons who have no competent 
acquaintance with the subject. It is conceived in 
the spirit of a “ penny-a-liner,” and executed in a 
manner to correspond; and bears about the same 
relation to history that the penny periodicals do to 
the higher class of periodical literature.—The ‘ Sketch 
of the French Revolution of 1848’ forms a number of 
the New Library of Useful Knowledge. It is a com- 
pilation from compilations; but as the price of it is 
only a few pence, it may be useful to persons whose 
means limit them to the perusal of the cheapest 
kinds of books. 

The London Anecdotes for all Readers.—Popular 
Authors. Inventors and Discoverers. Pictures and 
Painters.—The intention has been to make this 
collection miscellaneous rather than curious; a pur- 
pose natural enough, the nature of the publication 
considered. We are not thoroughly satisfied with 
the skill with which it is carried out. To find 
“tales good store’ concerning “ popular authors” is 
an easy task. A week of the London season judi- 
ciously turned to account would fill a year-book, 
without subjecting the Boswell “on the town’’ to 
the cruel necessity of eating two dinners in a day 
or of dropping into more than a dozen opera-boxes on 
one and the same evening.—-Then, within the com- 
pass of a shilling there is small chance of exhausting 
modern Invention and Discovery. Here, we find 
among the contents “ Lion eaten as food” and “ Poker 
across the fire,”—-something, moreover, touching 
Dr. Dee’s black stone and Mr. Kellerman the last 
of the Alchemists, who was ferretted out so recently 
as A.D. 1828 by Sir Richard Phillips the indefatig- 
able; but not a word touching the Daguerrectype, 
nor the Electrotype, nor Chloroform,—so that there 
is room, we apprehend, for a second shilling’s worth 
of anecdotes on the subject. In the volume devoted 
to “ Pictures and Painters,” also, the chasms and 
omissions are many. The range betwixt Cimabue 
and Catlin, Michael Angelo and Martin, “ Giotto 
and the Pigs,” and “ Porter, Sir Robert Ker, his 
panorama,” is wide enough ;—but by more closely 
keeping such a record up to our own time, a slight 
amount of reading and scissors-work might substan- 
tially have increased the interest of the collection. 

The Bible Revised. A carefully corrected Trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments. By Francis 
Barham. Part I. The Book of Ecclesiastes.—When 


, Will men understand that translation is a question 


of evidence—and that a revised translation with- 
out the critical apparatus which seems to the trans- 
lator to justify his alterations, is as useless as a 
counsel's opening speech (on a question of facts) 





without any primdé facie recommendations, differing 
materially from the authorized version, occasionally 
adopting some other than the Masoretic text, “en- 
riched with the best renderings of Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant translations,”’—and without one tittle 
of evidence to justify the author's decisions. It is true 
that he promises to furnish his authorities in the event 
of the public encouraging him to publish successively 
the various books of Scripture; but this is too large 
a postulate. “ Buy in succession fifty or sixty little 
volumes, and [ will prove their worth.’’—* Gentle- 
men, give me your verdict, and I promise you the 
evidence shall not be withheld.” 

Where to Stop, and Why. By a Professional 
Grammarian.—What a book this would have been 
if properly done, and by an author whose title did 
not limit him! Content, however, with what we 
can get—punctuation—we may say that we approve 
of this treatise in general, and particularly of the 
author’s restoration of the meaning of the words 
period, colon, semicolon, and comma. These, as 
appears from etymology, are not the names of the 
stops, but of the paragraphs which they terminate :— 
thus, a colon is a member of a sentence terminated 
by the stop commonly so called. But we do not 
think the author applies his own rules correctly in” 
all cases. Thus, in “ When you have heard, what I 
have to say,” we should, on our view of the author’s 
own directions, omit the comma stop after “ heard.” 
And again in “ Arthur, William, and Alfred went to 
bathe,” we should insert a comma stop after “ Alfred.” 

Canada in 1848, §c. By M. H. Synge.—This 
pamphlet professes to be “ An Examination of the 
existing Resources of British North America, with 
considerations for their further and more perfect deve- 
lopement, as a practical remedy, by means of coloni- 
zation, for the prevailing distress in the United Empire 
and for the defence of the colony.” The proposition 
of the writer is, that the imperial government shall 
undertake an enormous system of public works in 
that colony—establish a regular, frequent and inde- 
pendent series of steam communications between 
London and Liverpool and Montreal, &c.—make a 
grand trunk line, canal or railway, across the Ameti- 
can continent,—and other commensurate works in 
connexion with these. The way in which he would 
employ labour upon such projects savours not a little 
of the system of the ateliers nationauz,—but Mr, 
Synge is not a Frenchman, nor a willing applauder 
of French ideas. His patriotism is on the contrary 
quite violent; and at times—especially when taken 
in connexion with certain favourite eccentricities of 
logic, style and grammar—affords the reader not a 
little amusement. The chief point of his argument 
is sound if practicable. Roads are no doubt very 
essential to the growth and prosperity of a country; 
and probably all monies invested by governments in 
opening up or repairing roads, canals, bridges, and 
other means of intereommunication, return in one 
form or another many times their amount ; but whe- 
ther it would be possible to adopt such a scheme as 
Mr. Synge proposes in the present state of the 
national resources may be gravely doubted. 

University Extension and the Poor-Scholar Question. 
3y G. Marriott, of Oriel College, Oxford.—This 
tract is mostly on the arguments for and against esta- 
blishing an endowment in aid of students of small 
means, with a mode of social life which would secure 
them society without expense. It commences with 
some good remarks on the end of education, of a 
strongly marked Oxford character. One of these 
will amuse our readers. Speaking of the necessity 
of retaining some mathematical study, Mr. Marriott 
says—* But man is a geometrical, arithmetical, and 
mechanical animal, as well as a rational soul, and 
does not know what or where he is, unless he has 
some notion of the properties of matter, space, and 
numbers.” This is a very strong opinion, from such 
a quarter: but the assignment of geometry, arith- 
metic, and mechanics to the animal, as distinct from 
the rational soul, is delicious. The whole sentence 
points out the most ingenious method of being an 
Oxford man as to mathematics, and a sensible man 
as to the question of teaching them, that we have 
met with. 

An Introduction to Practical Chemistry, including 
Analysis. By John E. Bowman.—This little work 
—the production of the Demonstrator of Chemistry 
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in King’s College—is one of the most complete 
manuals that has for a long time been given to the 
chemical student. Every process, qualitative and 
quantitative, is indicated with clearness, — and the 
manipulatory details are assisted by an extensive 
series of woodcuts. We are unwilling to say a word 
which may be thought disparaging of so carefully 
executed a work; but we cannot help suggesting that 
if a few of the complex chemical symbols were re- 
moved from its pages they wou!d appear less repul- 
sive to the young student—and the more advanced 
inquirer would lose nothing by their omission. That 
these symbols—a chemical stenography—are useful 
in the laboratory, owing to the facility which they afford 
fer making memoranda of processes and results, is 
freely admitted :—yet we cannot but regard ther use 
in any treatise on chemical science as of very ques- 
tionable advantage. 

An Account of a Method of Etching or Engraving — 
vid Siccd—by means of Voltaic Electricity. By James 
H. Pring, M.D.—This is a small pamphlet giving 
merely such directions for pursuing the process of 
etching or ornamenting steel, which the author of it 
published in 1843, as further experience has indi- 
cated. The process, which is ingenious, consists in 
using one of the wires of a voltaic battery as a tracer, 
er etching point,—the material to be etched being 
connected with the other pole of the battery. As the 
tracing point—which should be of platina, and fixed 
in an insulating handle—touches the steel plate to 
be engraved, a deflagration of a portion of the metal 
takes place, and a spot is actually burnt out: conse- 
quently, by proceeding in this manner any pattern 
can be produced. For minute details of the mani- 
pulation we must refer those interested to the 
pamphlet itself. 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Liverpool during the Thirty-sixth Session. 
No. 1V.—There are interesting papers in this collec- 
tion. The time is not far distant, probably, when an 
immense number of country philosophical societies 
will publish Transactions. 

A Practical Treatise ef Chemical Analysis. By 
H. Rose. Translated, with Notes and Additions, 
by A. Normandy. Vol. 1f.—When we noticed Dr. 
Normandy’s translation of the first volume of Rose’s 
excellent work we remarked that some errors had 
been allowed to creep into the notes. We are 
pleased to find, after a careful examination of the 
volume now published—comprehending quantitative 
analysis—that much greater care has been observed 
throughout this, the most important, portion of the 
treatise. In executing his task, Dr. Normandy has 
selected the various analytical processes suggested by 
Berzelius, Thénard, Pelouse, and others :—and thus 
comprehended within this volume the best informa- 
tion on quantitative analysis to be found in any 
Eurcpean language. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

WE have opened our columns to the following 
letters—in consequence of a host of communications 
and applications addressed to us:—marking the 
extraordinary excitement which seems to have been 
created by the appearance of the House List for 
officers of this Society. The writers are most of them 
very angry;—and, like angry men, deal in strong 
assertions and violent insinuations. We ¢o not 
intend to adopt these. The parties incriminated 
will, no doubt, have their own story to tell:—and the 
truth will make itself clear to us and others through 
the conflict of statement. 

November 11. 

The “ House List” of the Council of the Royal 
Society has just reached me: and we are now in a 
condition to judge how far the out-going Council 
has fulfilled the expectations which we were led to 
entertain of a totally new construction of our govern- 
ing body,—and are enabled to form a_tolerably 
clear view of the future prospects of the Society itself. 
I have no scruple in saying that this list, and the 
conduct of the Council in issuing it, will create general 
dissatisfaction, and destroy the hopes of those 
who, like myself, had clung to the idea of the state 
of the Society being gradua!ly ameliorated by an 
infusion of the reforming spirit into its Councils 
through the introduction of more liberal men into 
the executive body. 

The Marquis of Northampton not long since laid 


down the maxim that the publication of the Philoso- | 


phical Transactions was the principal function of the 
Royal Society. Now the Society, whatever be its 
functions, delegates to the Council the exercise of 
those functions—and can neither repudiate nor rescind 
a single act performed by the body whom it has in- 
vested with its own powers. Its only resources are 
—either to call a special general meeting and pass 
a vote of eensure on the Council,—or to reject the 
members as members of all future councils. With 
respect to the Philosophicai Transactions, many 
complaints have been made both of the insertion of 
papers of little merit and of the exclusion of those 
of the most important character. The award of the 
medals, too, as a proof of the estimates formed 
of the several papers by the Society as a body has 
not been in accordance with the estimates formed 


by men eminent in the several sciences both at home | 


and abroad. The principle of secret and irresponsible 
reports upon the papers has been condemned over 
and over again as calculated to destroy all confidence 
in the moral integrity of any council; and the bind- 
ing force of the ballot in Council upon the truth and 
honour of any report renders the grossest wrong 
altogether irreparable even by the Council itself. 
Charges of a very grave character have been urged 
against the President and Secretaries—expressed in 
a form quite as specific as a legal indictment could 
be rendered. Yet these functionaries have declined 


the task of self defenee,—and their friends have not 
attempted it tur them; altheugh charges a0 preci 
urged admitted of ready disproof in case of thes 
being without foundation,—and notwithstanding that 
united with the old Council is a steady phalanx of 
supporters who vote for their party irrespective o 
the question at issue. I do not voneh of my own 
personal knowledge for the justice of these charges. 
but it is well known that they have been publici: 
made, and never publicly denied. They are affirmed 
by men of high scientific character, whose intec. 
rity has never been subjected to a moment's ques 
tion,—and are authenticated by the publication of 
documentary evidence. So strong had the conviction 
become of there being ample foundation for them 
that the Marquis of Northampton for supporting his 
secretaries perilled his chair. 

It was hoped that a certain number of Fellows 
chosen among the most eminent dissentients from 
the proceedings of the two last Presidencies would 
| be voluntarily placed upon the new house-list by the 
| retiring Council—and that further grounds for the 
| suspicions so long rife would be thus removed. With 
| this, and a total change in the Presidency and Secre- 

taryships, the dissentients were satisfied :—and they 
| accordingly forbore all factious opposition. j 
| Now, see the result in this house-list! As far as 
| the Council might feel concerned for its own cha- 
| racter, its conduct is unintelligible,—as far as it is 
| concerned for place at any price, the present step 
| might perhaps be thought a master-stroke of policy. 
| To me it appears under all aspects as impolitic as it 
| is treacherous. I could have respected the Council 
| for throwing itself honestly and professedly upon the 
| good sense and good feeling of the Society for a vote 
| upon its past conduct; but, instead of this, professing 
| to retreat from all further parley, the society took 
| the members at their word, and accepted their offer 
| couched in terms which had an ordinary and acere- 
| dited meaning. Here they return at the last mo- 
| ment—too late to allow an organized opposition for 
| their defeat—and protrude themselves virtually into 
| the offices which they had formally resigned! He 
| must be a subtle casuist who can make it appear that 
| they have not broken their faith with the Society, 
| What are the use and purpose of the Council 
;and what are its functions? There cannot, I ap- 
prehend, be required any extraordinary ability 
| not possessed by all the Fellows in common for 
the transaction of the ordinary monetary business of 
the Society. The price of stocks and state of the 
| market may well be left as considerations for the 
| society’s banker,—and need no concern on the part 
| ofthe Council. Our legitimate purposes demand no 
ambassador at the Home Office or at Buckingham 
| 





Palace, nor a retainer posted in the House of Com- 
|mons. All “ back-stairs influence” degrades us by 
| the using; and we have no right to ask of the 

minister any boon by means of personal influence 
| which we could not demand as a right founded on 
the fitness of our object and backed by the public 
approbation. 

If, as the Marquis of Northampton alleged, the 
publication of the Philosophical Transactions be 
| the chief function performed by the Society, (and 
I see less room to question its truth than to question 
why this should be so)—and if the business of the 
Council be to fulfil the functions of the Society—it 
becomes worthy of inquiry how the outgoing Council 
reconciles this duty with the names which it has put 
upon the house-list ? Two qualifications are necessary 
for the fulfilment of these functions :— profound 
knowledge of the several sciences that may come before 
the Council in the form of papers—and a character for 
unimpeached impartic"*ty and unselfishness in judging 
of them. It is not too much to say, that there are 
names on the present house-list which are those 
men who have not the least pretension to a respect 
able knowledge of any one science whatever,—n0 
is it too much to say that there are names to which 
the odium attaches of having used what science they 
have to the furtherance of selfish purposes. Su 
men may be expected to oppose with all their m- 
fluence the system of open reporting upon the papes 
submitted to the Society,—and to close the door 
against any remedy for a wrong which may be either 
accidentally or intentionally committed. How long 
is this to last? : 

It is remarkable enough from how smalha section 
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+ the Fellows the Councils are invariably selected : 
__-a much smaller number than most persons think. 
Two years ON the Council and one year OFF —just to 
fulfil a statute framed to meet extraordinary exigen- 
cies—is now the rule. None but the “ hangers-on 
of the Council are placed upon the house-lists : 
frst to fill up the annual chasm made by the legal 
« out of officeship” of the “ two-year men”—and in 

rocess of time they are themselves promoted to the 

Jaces left vacant by the death, removal, or satiety 
of the permanent members of the Council. Does 
the governing body ever say to those who ‘impeach 
either the judgment or the honesty of its decisions — 
« Come amongst us, take your part in our delibera- 
tions, and if we are in error assist our judgment os 
No—lIf the Council shroud itself and its acts in 
darkness, can it wonder if it be judged more severely 
than perhaps its demerits. require ? In the vague and 
mysterious atmosphere in which they choose to 
move, its members may sometimes be misjudged :— 
put they owe it to themselves. They should come to 
the light that their deeds may be made manifest. 

The system of “ breeding in-and-in,” by which the 
Royal Society Councils are generated is in every 
respect as pernicious as is the same system in the 
breeding of live-stock or of human families. It 
always deteriorates and vitiates the race. Let our 
reformers, whatever else they do, destroy the system 
of perpetuity in the officers of the Society, A 
couple of years is as much as a man eminent in 
science can afford to give to duties of this class, once 
or twice in his life: but every man might give this in 
his turn, and resign his post with honour to himself 
and the consciousness of having fulfilled his part of 
the duties which he owed to the Society. 

One topic more.—Physiology and its collateral 
inquiries form a large portion of the objects which the 
Royal Soceity has hitherto classed under the title 
of “natural knowledge”—and justly so. Now, the 
successor to Dr. Roget named fuer Secretary on the 
house-list is altogether ignorant of this large section 
of the Society’s especial objects,—and it will not be 
alleged that Mr. Christie is better informed upon any 
one of them. The usual arrangement has been, that 
the junior Secretary shall read the papers to the 
Society, and the senior one read an analysis of 
them (subsequently to be printed in the ‘Proceed- 
ings’) to the following meeting. The idea of Messrs. 
Christie and Grove drawing up such analyses was too 
extravagant to be put forward even by a Council that 
does not shrink from very extraordinary anomalies. 
It is, therefore, now generally understood that the 
authors of the papers on these subjects are to furnish 
their own reports! Why these, and not all others ? 
Let us be enabled to fully understand what is meant 
by these ‘ Proceedings’: whether such a puff as a 
charlatan would give of his own nostrum—the coloured 
representation which an ardent believer in the infal- 
libility of his own intellect would offer of his labours 
—or the honest expression by an honest man of his 
views of the nature, extent, and success of the re- 
searches detailed in the paper of another? It seems 
likely to come to this—that “ Every man his own 
teporter” will be the description of our doings—and 
“The chosen few the secret and protected reporters 
on their rivals’ papers” the proper title of the Trans- 
actions. Ovr Comptes Rendus will then form a 
founterpart to ‘The Temple of Fashion’ of Messrs. 
Moses & Son.—It will be as well, then, that the funds 
of the Society should not be drawn upon for the price 
of their publication. If we are to make a trade of 
Science, there is no good reason why the advertisers 
should not be taxed as in the ‘ Pendennis’ or * Man 
made of Money’ advertising sheets. A good round 
sum per annum might be made by it! I am, &e. 

Anoruer F.R.S., anp a Contripuror TO 
THE PaiLosorHicat TRANSACTIONS. 


Noy. 13. 

Tam induced by the readiness you have always 
evinced to render every assistance in your power 
towards redressing the wrongs of Science, to request 
the insertion in the pages of the Atheneum of a few 
observations on the late proceedings of the Council 
of the Royal Society. 

A strong feeling of dissatisfaction has arisen in 
the minds of many of the Fellows on perusing 
the list recommended by the Council to be elected 
n the 30th of November as officers for the en- 





suing year. 
not be one of the secretaries capable of abstract- 
ing an anatomical, physiological, or natural-histo- 
rical paper. Shonld a society professing to have 
been founded for the advancement of natural know- 
ledge be thus officered? Such an arrangement of 
the proposed officers can have occurred only through 
exceeding carelessness, or from se]fish and exclusive 
feeling on the part of the physical science members 
of the Council; and in either case it is quite evident 
that the anatomists and physiologists, human and 
comparative, and the naturalists of all descriptions 
should at once bestir themselves to repel such a pre- 
meditated affront—and that offered by the minority 
of the Society to the majority: for should even the 
whole of the physical philosophers adopt by their 
votes the insult offered by their representatives in 


the Council, their numbers would still fall far short | 


of a majority. Upon an analysis of the names of 
the Fellows contained in the last printed list it will 
be seen that the numbers of the anatomical, physio- 


logical, and natural-history members are, as nearly | 


as can be made out, 202 against 45 geologists and 


73 physical science men:—so that, allowing that the | 


whole of the geologists (which I cannot imagine 
possible) shouid vote with the physical science men, 
there will still be a preponderance of 84 members on 
the side of the natural sciences. If the physical 
science men, who are now in a majority in the 
Council, persist at future elections in the same selfish 
and illiberal system, it will compel the natural 
science members regularly to systematize an opposi- 
tion and to put forth an amended list, that justice 
may be done to all parties. Let us, at any rate, 
have one officer who is capable of abstracting cor- 
rectly an anatomical, physiological, or natural-history 
paper. Let us have some one among the officers 
who may be able to correct the proofs from the 
press when our papers are printed in detail. 


richly absurd if an astronomical paper were given to 
an entomologist to abstract,—or if high mathematical 
dissertations were in like manner handed over to a 
first-rate anatomist to cut up after his own fashion. 
The reverse of this is equally absurd :—and the anato- 
mists, physiologists, and naturalists will not do them- 


selves and the sciences which they cultivate justice | 


if they allow the present arrangement to be carried 
into effect. It is not with me a question of men, 
but one of principle. I admire the talents of Mr. 
Grove; and should have considered him unexeeption- 
able, had it been that he was destined to have 
filled the chair of Mr. Christie instead of that of Dr. 
Roget. But while I pay this just tribute to his merit 
as a physical science philosopher, I cannot but think 
that Prof. Thomas Bell—who was also proposed in 
the Council, if I am correctly informed, to fill the 
chair to be vacated by Dr. Roget—is as eminent and 
unexceptionable in every respect in his departments 
of science as his competitor ; and he has the further 


advantage of having been many more years a Fellow | 


of the Royal Society,—and being favourably known to 
the public by the extent and accuracy of his knowledge 
of the natural sciences. I need only direct atten- 
tion to the extensive list of his works lately published 
in the first volume of the Bibliotheca Zoologica et 
Geologica, hy the Ray Society. Let us, therefore, do 
ourselves the justice of substituting the name of the 
latter gentleman for that of the candidate proposed 
by the Council :—and having been provoked thus far 
by the selfish and illiberal determination of the 
physical-science portion of the present Council, it 
will be quite as well if we were to rigidly scrutinize 


According to this document there will | 





The | 
physical science men would, I am certain, think it | 








Thus,— 

Natural history, inclddiig anatomy, physiology, 
zoology, and botany, has oe a nf 

Physical science, embracing geology, chemistry, 
ané@ the three unknown,—wlio are fiot known as 
naturalists .. oe oe oe «- 18 


21 


Nov. 14 
With many other Fellows of the Royal Society, I 


had fondly hoped that better days were beginning 
for us at Somerset House. The new list—the list of 
the Reforming Council, be it recollected—has come 
upon us like a thunder-clap. 


If there was one 
principle more than another that we should have 


thought would have been recognized by the re- 
formers, it was that of a fair and proper representa- 
tion of all departments of science in the Council. 


What is the fact Why, that the natural-history 


sciences—comprising zoology, botany, and compara- 


tive anatomy—have in a council of twenty-one but 


three representatives: and not one of these is a 


botanist! Is this a reaction upon the revolutionary 
movement at Cambridge; where the natural-history 
sciences have just been voted worthy the attention of 
those who choose to cultivate them ?—or is it that 
there are fewer naturalists than chemists and mathe- 
maticians who have been able to pass through the 
second ordeal of the ballot-box of the Philosophical 
Club, more terrible than the first in the Society ? 
The list is not an accident,—at least as far as the 
officers are concerned; for there was a voice lifted up 
in the Reforming Council for a naturalist as one of 
the secretaries: — but physical science prevailed. 
Now, I am anxious to know what the zoologists and 
botanists will do on the 30th of November. I have 
heard that the naturalist proposed as secretary was 
Prof. Thomas Bell;—and I have made up my mind 
to vote for him as secretary instead of Mr. Grove. 
I shall also endeavour to supplant two or three of 
the geologists—and an equal number of Members of 
Parliament (pray what branch of science do they 
cultivate ?)—by an equal number of naturalists. I 
feel that I cannot, consistently with what I deem my 
duty to the Society and justice to those who cultivate 
natural history, act otherwise.—I am, &c., 


A Junior F.R.S. 


. 15. 

I have just received a list of the Officers and 
Council of the Royal Socicty proposed for the en- 
suing year; and can but express my astonishment at 
the evidence it affords of a tendency on the part of 
those who have drawn up the list to give an unfair 
preponderance to those who cultivate physical science. 
I think that it is nothing more than right that men who 
cultivate special recognized branches of science should 
expect their particular departments to be represented, 
if not in the officers, at least in the Council of the 
Society. Now, in looking over the list which has 
been sent me, I do not find one botanist amongst 
them,—nor even a single naturalist who combines 
such a knowledge of zoology and botany as would 
enable him to become in any manner a fit represen- 
tative of the interests of the latter branch of science. 
There are men on the list whose claims to be mem- 


bers of the Council—or even Fellows of the Society 
—rest on very slender grounds; and whose names 
might be very gracefully exchanged for those of one 
or more of our eminent botanists.—I am, &c., 


F.LS., F.R.S. 





LUNAR RAINBOW. 
Collingwood, Nov. 13. 
Yesterpay evening at 6% 40™- p.m., I had the 


the list of the Council proposed at the same time,—and | gratification of witnessing, for the first time, the rare 
concert measures to substitute other names for some | and beautiful phenomenon of a lunar rainbow in 


of those put forward by the present officials, that the | all its perfection. 
respective sciences may be equally and fuirly repre- | 


sented in the executive body of the Society. 
A Naturatist, F.R.S, 


*,* The following analysis of the present Council 
is added by this correspondent :— 

Physical science ee 

Geology .. ° 

Chemistry 

Zoology ee 

Comparative anatomy 

Physiology +e 

Uncertain ee ee 


wm me 8O or OO 


i 
— 


The moon (full on the llth at 
1h. 30™. a.m.) was near the eastern horizon, shining 
brilliantly through a considerable clear opening in 
the otherwise generally and densely clouded sky. 
A light, drizzling, and very uniform rain was falling 
with a gentle wind from the N.E. The arch, very 
nearly a semi-circle, was perfect in every part,—appa- 
rently much better defined and somewhat narrower 
than the solar rainbow (circumstances easily ac- 
counted for). Its span alsoappeared somewhat less,— 
which of course was only an illusion. Though much 
brighter than I could have expected a lunar rainbow 
to appear (the effect, no doubt, of the very dark 
background of cloud against which it was projected), 
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it exhibited scarcely any colour: barely enough | 
to assure the spectators that the order of colour 
was as in the solar bow—a faint ruddy tinge being 
sensible on the outer, and a still fainter bluish hue 
on the inner side;—affording a striking illustration of 
that singular law in the physiology of vision, that the 
perception of colour is not developed unless under a 
certain amount of the stimulus of light.* 

Not only was the primary bowthus fully developed. 
The exterior or secondary rainbow was also visible; 
not indeed conspicuously, so as to attract attention 
unlooked for, but quite unequivocally, and at its 
proper distance from the primary. To become 
sensible of its existence it was necessary to keep the 
eye wandering. Neither were traces wanting of the 
supernumerary ares which form so conspicuous an 
appendage to the inner edge of the solar rainbow in 
certain contingencies. They were indicated by a 
perceptible streakiness fringing the internal border 
of the arc,—though to say whether more than one 
streak existed was not possible. 

The southern leg of this fine arch was evidently 
formed within a few hundred yards of our station; 
as, on ascending to the roof of my dwelling-house, 
it was seen on the hither side of some trees at that 
distance. When first seen it was perfect, and con- 
tinued so for six or eight minutes,—when clouds 
obscuring the moon put an end to it. I will only 
add further that the impression produced by the 
spectacle was of that peculiar, solemn and unearthly 
kind which, once experienced, remains ever after 
ineffaceable.—I remain, &c. 

J. F. W. Herscuet. 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

Tue same spirit which has been for years in action 
at Cambridge is by no means unknown in Oxford. 
The Duke of Wellington need not give the impulse,— 
for it is given. We make this remark, because the 
morning papers have a story about Prince Albert being 
the real author of the Cambridge reforms. The Cam- 
bridge men have been asking each other to whom 
and when Prince Albert expressed his opinion on the 
subject,—and no one is able to answer. The Vice- 
Chancellor, in his pamphlet addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Senate,—written under the strongest wish 
for success and the most evident fear of failure,— 
appealing, among other incentives, to the expressions 
used by men in office, never once hints at its being 
the opinion of the Chancellor that the reforms should 
be carried. The truth is, that men whom we could 
name have been labouring for years to bring about 
the step which has just been taken ; and there is no 
reason to believe that Prince Albert interfered at 
all in the matter. 

To return, however, to Oxford._We have before 
us a pamphlet by Mr. Acland, the reader in anatomy. 
Its points are,—first, the desirableness of encouraging 
the sciences of observation,—secondly, the absolute 
necessity of some modification of the medical system 
of the University. On this matter Mr. Acland talks 
very plain sense. He says to his colleagues: _—You 
cannot give a complete medical education—you do 
not give M.D. to two persons per annum: abandon 
your claims to the demands of the advocates of me- 
dical reform, and accept such privileges in exchange 
as will enable you to engraft an effective preliminary 
medical education upon the liberal training which 
you give to all. 

This opens a peculiar question,—namely, the pro- 
vince of the Universities with regard to professional 
education. Those who are not able to perceive the 
advantage of sound discipline preparatory to enter- 
ing upon technical training are displeased with all 
that the Universities teach, except so far as it imme- 
diately conduces to what they call a practical end. 





They argue as the Hindoo did with the missionary— 
“Can you show me your God?”——“ No.”—* Then I 
can show you mine,” said the Hindoo, producing an 
image. The dark man beat the missionary: his | 
practical test was of that kind which admitted of no | 
answer that he could reasonably be expected to com- | 
prehend. And the advocate of an early professional 
course, to the exclusion or material diminution of 
liberal education, is unassailable:—we know not 
where to have him. We would rather attempt to 
* For example. Colours are not distinguishable in the 


prismatic spectrum formed by the light of putrescent shell- | 
fish or rotten wood. 





| of his age. 


give the Christian notion of the Creator to the man 
who has been trained to believe that presentability 
in wood or stone is an essential attribute of Deity. 

The Universities have always held that their com- 
plete system of previous education is an essential 
preliminary to their degrees in law, physic, and divi- 
nity. There have been some relaxations in the 
enforcement of this maxim; but confessedly to the 
disadvantage of the student and the discredit of his 
faculty. All Cambridge men of thirty years’ stand- 
ing remember the time when to go out in law was 
the refuge of the destitute,—the resource of those 
who wanted to avoid even the little that was then 
required for an ordinary degree in arts. Nothing 
ever throve that was not based on liberal studies ; 
and to this it must be added that, so far as law 
and physic are concerned, both Universities have 
long ceased to exercise any direct influence on the 
mode of arriving at proficiency to practise them. 
The canon and civil laws indeed,—or what we have 
left of them,—have always been nearly confined to 
Universities. But our courts do not find any pecu- 
liar advantage from none but doctors being allowed 
to practise in them. If Mr. Aciand had not con- 
fined himself to his own subject, he might very well 
have proposed that the Universities should surrender 
this last privilege, and take in return something which 
should enable them to promote that pure classical 
study of the civil law which is an excellent addition 
to the previous training of every lawyer, and an 
essential of that of every man who would under- 
stand the Roman policy and its connexion with 
modern systems. 

It seems to us, indeed, that Mr. Acland has hit the 
nail on the head with reference to all the learned 
faculties, divinity included. The Universities have 
no reputation as schools of formal theology. At 
Oxford this branch of study has its disputes decided 
by the mob in Convocation assembled,—at Cam- 
bridge it is not sufficiently studied for any disputes 
to arise upon it. As to pastoral theology, both Uni- 
versities are beginning to see that things are as they 
ought to be, as to what is,—namely, that the duties of 
a working priest are not taught in the preliminary 
education for the degree of B.A.; and also that 
things are not as they ought to be, as to what is not, 
—namely, that there is much want of a distinct and 
subsequent clerical education. In law and physic 
the defects of both as training schools are notorious 
and admitted. What then remains for them but to 
remodel themselves as schools of theology, and abo- 
lish themselves as schools of law and physic,—re- 
serving to themselves science while they surrender 
art to others. They may teach the great foundations 
in useful connexion with the liberal education which 
they give,and in such manner that those who go from 
Oxford and Cambridge into the schools of practice 
shall go with even greater advantages than at pre- 
sent. And in this manner they may act upon the 
schools of practice;—which they cannot do now, or 
only to a very small extent. 

This, however, is a question which it would not be 
easy to exhaust in a limited space. But those who 
would form an idea of the difference between a pro- 
fessional education and the liberal preliminaries, 
which would be useful even to non-professional per- 
sons, cannot do better than read the following extract 
from a lecture delivered ten years ago at University 
College, by Professor Malden :— 

Put the case of a boy of a weakly constitution and effe- 
minate habits; and suppose that family connexions and 
interest make it seem desirable that he should enter the 
army, and that he is committed to the care of some one,— 
an old soldier, if you like,—who professes to prepare him 
for his military career. At the end of four or five years, 
when he ought to obtain his commission, his father may 
think it right to inquire into his fitness for his profession. 
—‘*Have you studied tactics?”—** No, sir.”—‘* Have you 
studied gunnery ?”—* No, sir.”—*‘ Are you perfect in the 


| last instructions issued from the Horse-guards for the 


manceuvres of cavalry ?”—*‘ I have never seen them, sir.”— 
*‘Have you learnt the broadsword exercise !”—‘* No.”— 
**Can you put a company of infantry through their drill?” 
—* No.”—‘* Have you practised platoon firing ?”—** No.”— 
“Can you even fix a bayonet in a musket ?”—I never 
tried, sir.” After such an examination, we may suppose 
the father expostulating indignantly with the veteran under 
whose care his son had been placed. The latter might 
reply :—* Sir, when you intrusted your son to my training, 
he was weak and sickly: he had little appetite, and was 
fastidious in his eating: he could bear no exposure to the 
weather: he could not walk two miles without fatigue: he 
was incapable of any severer exercise: he was unwilling, 
and, indeed, unable, to join in the athletic sports of boys 
Now he is in perfect health, and wants and 





wishes for no indulgence : he can make a he: 

any wholesome food, or go without it, if need be ae 
get wet through, and care nothing about it: he enue 
twelve or fifteen miles a-day: he can ride; he can oie 
he can skate ; he can play a game of cricket, and cuealt 
though he has not learnt the broad-sword exercise hefe, a: 
well; though he has never handled a soldier's musket ‘be 
an excellent shot with a fowling-piece: he has a firm f _> 
quick eye, and a steady hand: he isa very pretty deena 
man: he is eager to enter his profession, and you ma ' i 
my word for it, sir, he will make a brave and active p Aan 

That all such questions will finally have their tu 

now that the reforming spirit has got uppermost af 


the Universities, we will not doubt. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We are slowly, but surely, raising a corner of the 
veil that hides from us the mysteries of natural phe. 
nomena, — and getting glimpses of those subtile 
powers that direct the arrangements of the molecules 
of matter into masses. It is not long since the great 
truth of the magnetic condition of all matter was in 
disputably proved; since it was shown to us that all 
the substances forming the organic and the inorganie 
world are in a remarkable manner under the influ. 
ence of magnetism,—a certain class of bodies bein 
magnetic as iron is, and another and a far more ex. 
tensive class being in a directly opposite state. The 
inference from these facts was, that the particles of 
all bodies in nature arranged themselves in obedience 
to one or the other of these conditions of magnetie 
force, and that the forms of matter were dependent 
on these directing influences. We have just learnt 
that Dr. Faraday, pursuing his researches into the 
operations of this all-pervading power, has proved 
that crystallization is in a remarkable manner de- 
pendent upon magnetism. We have not yet heard 
the whole of the results which Dr. Faraday has ar- 
rived at,—and which are already communicated to the 
Royal Society; but we have understood that evident 
proofs have been obtained of some mechanical force, 
new to our knowledge, which connects itself in some 
remarkable manner with magnetism. We cannot 
foresee to what this discovery will lead; but it is 
quite certain that we are at least approaching to- 
wards a developement of some grand truth con- 
nected with the hidden forces that determine mole 
cular aggregation. 

Mr. Macaulay has been elected Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow,—by a majority in all the 
nations. 

Further tidifigs of Sir James Ross's Expedition— 
which has passed out of range of all the ordinary 
modes of communication with home,—have floated to 
hand. The tide has served the purpose of faithful 
post delivery. —The barque Prince of Wales, arrived 
at Hull, picked up, in lat. 68° 10’ N., and lon. 649 30’ 
W., on Oct. 2, a cask, containing the following infor- 
mation. — “Her Majesty's ships Investigator and 
Enterprise cleared the main pack in Melville’s Bay 
on the 20th of August; and, after examining Pond’s 
Bay, on the 23rd, passed on to the northward in 
search of the Expedition under Capt. Sir John 
Franklin. The cask which contains this paper was 
thrown from her Majesty's ship Investigator, on the 
28th of August, 1848, in lat. 73° 50’ N, and lon 
78° 6°30 W. All well. Enterprise in company. 
Whoever may find this paper is requested to forward 
it to the Secretary of the Admiralty, London, witha 
note of the date, latitude, and longitude in which it 
was found—Edward Bird, captain.” — The “early 
delivery” of this memorandum—so soon after the dis 
appearance of the travellers—suggests melancholy 
surmises on the long unbroken silence that has et- 
veloped the history of the gallant men whom they 
have gone to seek. 

The Entomological Society have resolved, say3 8 
contemporary, to throw open, upon payment of a 
small subscription, their library and collections to 3 
numerous class of naturalists hitherto excluded, 
to a certain extent, by the expense, from joiming 
the society. The committee hope that inet 
facilities for study may cause increased attention 
be paid to a branch of natural history so important 
from its connexion with agriculture. Some estimate, 
our contemporary adds, of the practical value of ento 
mological study may be formed from the fact that 
owing to the researches of M. Guérin Meénéville a 
the olive fly, its ravages have been so far stopped as 
to make an average annual difference in value 
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quantity of oil produced in the south of France to 
the amount of 240,0000. . 

The Times says it is not true that any communi- 
cations have taken place between the Horse Guards 
and King’s College relative to the erection at the 
Jatter institution of a department for military educa- 
tion. The Council of the college have, however, 
come to the resolution of immediately electing pro- 
fessors of military science—with the view of com- 
mencing with the ensuing year a class for receiving 
the education of the soldier. y 

The Paris papers announce that M. Hommaire 
de Hell,—who, as our readers know, was charged by 
the French Government with a scientific mission in 
Persia—has fallen a victim to the climate at Ispahan. 

The vacancy in charge of the Bombay Observatory 
occasioned by the retirement of Prof. Orlebar has not 
yet, it seems, been filled up. The Bombay Times, in 
speaking of the illness of Mr. Waterston, who has 
been obliged to proceed to sea for the benefit of his 
health, says :—*“ He is one of the best mathema- 
ticians and astronomers we possess on this side of 
India. He came out under orders from the Court 
of Directors to be placed in charge of the Observatory 
should he so desire it, and this not be found incom- 
patible with his other duties: in the event of his not 
assuming the charge, Prof. Patton was to be intrusted 
with it, he having studied on purpose in the mag- 
netic department under Prof. Lloyd of Dublin. Both 
orders have been hitherto evaded, on the plea of 
requiring explanation; to the very great annoyance 
of those about the Court desirous of the advance- 
ment of science, —the appointment made on the 
retirement of Prof. Orlebar having been stated to be 
temporary only, and the Court standing pledged to 
the Royal Society to maintain the Observatory in a 
state of efficiency.” 

We have heard of rumours—to which we attach 
no belief whatever—of an intention to throw over 
the Catalogue of the Museum Library altogether— 
in disgust or in despair. Our readers may feel sure 
that a report like this can deserve no credit. After 
all the money and labour and expectation expended, 
no one dare propose so to nonsuit the public—how- 
ever the trial of their patience may be protracted.— 
Meantime, however, the rate of progress made is 
generating an extending belief in the impossibility of 
a classed catalogue—and a willingness to be recon- 
ciled to less. This may have originated the rumour. 
It is felt that letter A must be obsolete as a catalogue 
before letter D be reached.—A correspondent—who 
expresses his fears that if we are to wait until we can 
get a perfect catalogues we must be contented to 
leave the use of it to our grandchildren—suggests 
that as there already exist the old Catalogue, the 
Catalogue of the King’s Library, and the Grenville 
Catalogue, it will be best to commence another series 
of catalogues. “ The first,” he says, “ and one which 
it is clear could be as readily prepared as it is anxi- 
ously looked for—is a catalogue of the yearly addi- 
tions made by Mr. Panizzi from the large annual 
grant of 10,0007. placed at his disposal by the Trea- 
sury.” As it is obvious that the public have a right 
to know how such a large sum has been appropriated, 
our correspondent suggests that this might be very 
conveniently accomplished, and most satisfactorily, 
by printing every year a catalogue of the books pur- 
chased during such year:—which would serve both 
to show how the funds had been expended, and to 
render the books purchased immediately available to 
the frequenters of the reading-room. Some such 
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catalogue, cur correspondent adds, is, he believes, 
made every year of the additions to the manuscript 
department; and he suggests that a better model 
could not be adopted than the recently published 
Catalogue of the London Library,—which has been 
formed for something like the sum expended annu- 
ally by the Museum, and comprises about 10,000 
distinct works and about 25,000 volumes, The only 
chasm which would then require to be supplied, 
would be a list of the books added between the time 
when the general catalogue was printed and the 
commencement of Mr, Panizzi’s stewardship :—and 
these might very well form a separate catalogue. 
Our correspondent thinks that the objection which 
may obviously be made to this proposal—viz. that 

re would be so many catalogues to consult—is 
met by the fact that it is better to have a catalogue 
m an imperfect form—than no catalogue at all: “ the 





condition,” he says, “in which the readers at the | 
British Museum are, at the present time—and, judg- | 
ing from appearances, are likely to remain for many | 
years to come.”—Certainly, such a method of cata- | 
loguing is something better than not cataloguing at | 
all: but we are yet looking to Mr. Panizzi—and | 
waiting for a report from the Commissioners of In- 
quiry. 

Meantime, in the absence of all official informa- 
tion on the proceedings at the British Museum—at 
least, on the weighty matters of organic change—we 
have looked up thecommunications of some esteemed 
correspondents, who would no doubt have been 
more esteemed if their communications had been | 
more to the purpose. Our readers look for some- | 
thing at our hands about the Museum; and if | 
the authorities will not give us occasion to be serious, 
we may take that which our correspondents furnish 
to trifle. For lack of Muscum wisdom, we will record 
an example or two of Museum literature.—The first, 
however, is not such a trifle as it looks. The public 
may takea very useful hint from it. A short time since 
—for we believe the matter has now been altered— 
there was on each side of the door through which 
readers pass to the library a direction to close it 
after them. The terms ofthe direction were, however, 
different on the different sides. On the one it was 
a request—on the other an injunction. On one 
side sat the porter; and right in view of the officer, 
who was there to enforce it, the direction ran per- 
emptorily—“ Shut the door.” In the opposite 
quarter, where it was supported by no embodiment 
of authority, the appeal was to men’s courtesies— 
“ Please to shut the door.” The moral will apply 
as well to the opening as to the shutting of doors. 
We recommend the public to keep up a watchman, 
—and speak the language of command.—The next 
instance of Museum literature offered to us involves 
a grammatical problem—which we must endeavour 
to solve. The printed regulations of the reading- 
room inform us that “A reader may, under no cir- 
cumstances, take away any book or manuscript from 
the reading-room.” Now, here, the words “under 
no circumstances” are merely parenthetical and | 
qualificatory. They cannot change the construc- 
tion of the main sentence, which stands thus:—“A 
reader may take away any book or manuscript from | 
the reading-room.” The modificatory words point, it 
is to be presumed, at the sort of reader who may do | 
this—and are the problematic portion of the sentence. | 
We seek its solution in the analogies of language. 
“Good circumstances,” we know, means abundant | 
food and raiment—* poor circumstances” little of | 
either—“ no circumstances,” we presume, means none. | 
The intention, then, evidently is, that for literary 
men who are destitute—for readers who have neither 
bread nor bed nor means to get them—there is here | 
a large fund in books and manuscripts the removal of 
which to minister to the relief of their necessities will 
be winked at. And this reminds us, by the way, that 
we have heard hefore of Museum duplicates. It would 
be difficult not to admire the beneficence of the trus- 
tees — though the admiration is qualified by a doubt 
as to the beneficence being in strict accordance with 
the characters of their trust. Their charity seems a 
diversion of the original purposes of the institution— 
which contemplated food for the mind rather than 
for the body. However, we should be glad when a 
false step is what is called “a step in the right direc- 
tion”—and when the perversion of a public trust is | 
in favour of a public benefit. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on | 
the PHILOSOPHY ofan EMPTY BOTTLE, by Dr. Ryan, daily | 
at Half-past Three, and on Evenings of Monday, Wednesday. and 
Friday: on alternate Evenings on VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, 
with the ELECTRIC LIGHT, by Dr. Bachhoffner. A LECTURE 
on PNEU MATICS daily at Two o'clock. The MICKOSCOPE at 
One o'clock daily. The DISSOLVING VIEWS, with historical | 
descriptions. The CHROMATROPE. The PHANTASMAGO- | 
RIA, by CHILDE, at Eight o'clock, DIVER and DIVING- 
BELL. WORKING MODELS explained. — Admission, 1s; 
Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


GeEoLoqicaL.—Nov. 1.—First meeting of the sea- | 
son.—Sir H. T. De la Beche, President, in the chair. 
—Lieut. D. Galton, R.E. was elected a Fellow. 

The following communications were read :—‘ On 
the supposed Impression in Shale of the Soft Parts 
of an Orthoceras,’ by J. Hall, State Geologist of 
New York. The author had been familiar with these 
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impressions for many years, and had always regarded 
them merely as concretions. They have, however, 
been recently described in the Journal of the Geolo- 
gical Society as impressions of the soft parts of the 
animal. In opposition to this opinion, Mr. Hall 
states that similar bodies are found in rocks of 
various ages, and inclosing shells of Gasteropods and 
other mollusks, in which the animal was not external. 
Hence, though the organic body may have caused 
the concretionary action, and partly determined the 
shape of the mineral mass, this is not to be consi- 
dered in any respect as an impression of the soft 
fleshy parts of the animal. 
‘On Slaty Cleavage,’ by D. Sharpe, Esq. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. “oo Academy, 8.—‘ Lecture on Anatomy,’ by J. H. Green, 
“Sq. 
— Statistical, 8, p.m. 
= Institute of British Architects.—Presentation of Medals.— 
The Chevalier De Montferrand ‘ On the Cathedral Church 
of St. Isaac at St. Petersburgh.’ 
Tves. Linnean, 8. 
Web. Microscopical, 8. 
_ Ethnological, 8.—‘ Abstract of the Transactions of the Eth- 
nological Sub-Section of the Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation,’ by Dr. R. G. Latham, M.D.—‘ The Gypsies,’ by 
Dr. A. F. Pott.—‘ The Geographical Distribution of the 
Languages of Abyssinia,’ by Dr. C. T. Beke. 
TuvrR, Numismatic, 7. 
_ Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
- Royal Society of Literature, 4, 
Royal, half-past 8. 
Philological, 8. 





PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
Copies from the Old Masters. 

Tne proper value of copying has been well set 
forth amongst the canons of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Speaking of the discipline in Art necessary for a young 
man, he asks:—“ On whom can he rely, or who 
shall show him the path that leads to excellence ?” 
“Those great masters,” he says, “ who have travelled 
the same road with success are the most likely to 
conduct others."—“ There is no danger,” he adds, 
“of studying too much the works of these great men; 
but how they may be studied to advantage is an 
inquiry of great importance. Some who have never 
raised their minds to the consideration of the real 
dignity of Art, and who rate the works of an artist 
in proportion as they excel or are defective in the 
mechanical parts, look on theory as something that 
muy enable them to talk but not to paint better; 
and confining themselves entirely to mechanical 
practice, very assiduously toil on in the drudgery of 
copying,—and think they make a rapid progress 
while they faithfully exhibit the minutest parts of a 
favourite picture. This appears tome a very tedious 
and, I think, a very erroneous method of proceeding. 
Of every large composition, even of those which are 
most admired, a great part may be truly said to be 
commonplace. ‘This, though it takes up much 
time in copying, conduces little to improvement.” — 
The philosopher of Art arrives at this conclusion :— 
“TI consider general copying as a delusive kind of 
industry; the student satisfies himself with the ap- 
pearance of doing something; he falls into the dan- 
gerous habit of imitating without selecting, and of 
labouring without any determinate object; as it 
requires no effort of mind, he sleeps over his work: 
and those powers of invention and composition which 
ought particularly to be called out and put in action lie 
torpid and lose their energy for the want of exercise.” 
—Our own experience—which includes the rise and 


| progress of some of the leading artists of our own 


day—confirms the valuable dictum. 

The investigation of principles it is with which 
the student has te do in the true copying of a pic- 
ture. His object should be to find out the motive 
for every speciality of colour, tone, form, or line— 
not to deal dully and mechanically with the dead 
letter of mere surface. Our best artists have always, 
where colour was the object of their inquiry, pre- 
ferred making studies of the schemes which they 


| found — done in a way that, while simplifying 
| the means, made the conviction more speedy, and 


stored the memory for the future with the real value 
of such combinations. The converse has been pain- 
fully exhibited in the several Art institutions where 
medals and other prizes have been awarded to the 
manufacturer of elaborated copying; and we have 
rarely known an author of any such work ever to 
have originated an idea of his own on any subject 
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that entitled him to consideration. The so rewarded 
student commonly declines into the drawing master or 
the portrait-painter’s assistant; or at best becomes a 
third or fourth rate practitioner of face-libelling, whose 
fate it is to see his productions continually mounted 
to the coving of the exhibition-room—where his be- 
curtained and betasselled platitude escapes notice, and 
so escapes censure. Such are the consequences of that 
“‘ delusive industry” which, abusing the opportunity, 
works with the hands, not with the head. What 
other result can be hoped from a desultory course 
such as is indicated by the labours of many who are 
exhibitors here this season ? ; 

“ The great use,’’ observes Reynolds, “ in copying, 
if it be at all useful, should be in learning to colour; 
yet even colouring will never be perfectly attained 
by servilely copying the model before you. An eye 
critically nice can only be formed by observing well- 
coloured pictures with attention”’—he does not say 
by copying, but by observing ;—‘‘and by close in- 
spection and minute examination you will discover 
‘at last the manner of handling, the artifices of con- 
trasts, glazing and other expedients, by which good 
colourists have raised the value of their tints, and 
by which Nature has been so happily imitated.” 
To highly principled and intelligent minds, the re- 
iteration of such teaching would be unnecessary; but 
the character of the present Exhibition calls so loudly 
for censure that we must not omit the occasion of 
arousing the attention of the contributors to the 
proper conditions under which their studies here 
should be conducted. This is the more imperative, 
inasmuch as here there is not, as in other schools, 
any director—any person to whom the student is 
responsible or from whom he can obtain advice. 

In our remarks [ 4/h., No. 1047, p. 1199] on the 
studies exhibited here on a former occasion, we de- 
plored the absence of any work of mark that might 
have given a tone to their character—and the dearth of 
Italian art in the Exhibition was then the burden of 
our lament. Those observations may have had their 
effect. On the present occasion the stores of trans- 
alpine Art in the collection in Duchess Street have 
been opened, and Mr. Hope has lent some of his 
leading pictures. We regret to say, his liberality 
has not met with the proper response from the 
students. Dutch and Flemish art have, as usual, 
been preferred—and Rembrandt has secured more 
admirers and votaries. than Paul Veronese. This is 
quite English in taste :—but a less mercenary mood 
than the students have here exhibited must have 
led ultimately to its improvement. There are many 
signs on these walls to show that the impelling motive 
to the work here done has been a desire to produce 
what should be marketable—not to seize the advan- 
tages offered by the Institution and its patrons. 

Of the allegory of Virtue by Paul Veronese there 
are four indifferent oil studies. A  water-colour 
drawing by Miss Charlotte Partridge is more con- 
spicuous. Ofthe companion picture, Vice, there are 
five oil studies—small. That by Mr. W. G. Butler, 
though generally indifferent, has in the management 
of the draperies some glimmering of Venetian pro- 
‘cesses, The St. Justinian, by Albano, has had but 
one study made from it—and that indifferently exe- 
cuted by Miss Mary Thomson. 

The Angel, by Ludovico Caracci, the property of 
Lord Yarborough, has been a favourite. There are 
seventeen copies in oil and seven in water-colours : 
—the majority missing the twilight and deep-toned 
effect of the master. Mr. W. Hay’s is the best in 
tone, That by Mr. Joshua II. Mann, the next best, 
is too red and raw;—and the third in merit, by Mr. 
Mackay, is heavy and wanting in refinement of 
painting. —Among the water-colour copyists Mr. 
Henry Maye has been the most successful. One 
copy without a name is next to his in merit :—and 
that by Mr. E. Havell, Jun. is not to be overlooked. 

Of the Rev. Mr. Sandford’s Madonna, by Daniel 
di Volterra, there are four libels, not copies—and a 
study (small) in water-colours by Miss Greener. 
The last is the best—only hy a degree and a very 
small one. 

The fresco of a Holy Family, by Maturino, is not 
certainly a very remarkable exercise for the talents 
of the tyro. There is only one respectable copy 
in oil,—by Miss Anne Bremner. 

Giorgione’s fine picture of The Nativity, brought 
into this country by Mr. Tarrall, has been copied— 








not entirely of the same dimensions—by Mr. Thomas 
Chittenden by and Mr. Thornton Rippingille. The 
work of the first wants vigour in the touch and rich- 
ness in the glazings: that of the latter gives good 
promise, though it is timid. 

Of Mr. Jones Loyd’s “ Rembrandt,” The Portrait 
of an Old Lady, there are no less than twenty-one oil 
copies and four water-colour drawings. It has been 
the greatest favourite of the series left—and most 
fitted for the study of the portrait painter: yet of all 
these copies in no one instance has the intentions of 
the master been even perceived—much less imitated. 
Impasto has been mistaken for coarseness, and the 
vigorous and characteristic and masterly touch for 
sketchiness. It was, in truth, a difficult study to 
apprehend, — and its meaning has been curiously 
missed. Among the best is that by Mr. H. P. 
Riviere. Mr. Mackay has exchanged its vigour for 
insipidity. Mr. Goodersen shows a hand alive to the 
processes of the painting-room: and Mr. Hay has 
made a respectable, yet cautious, version. From 
Miss Jane Benham we expected better :—her copy is 
so loaded in the lights that it presents something like 
the surface of a bas-relief. This is to be regretted, 
because she has otherwise evidenced some sense of 
the great original’s luminousness and depth. 

Gainsborough’s Portrait of Lady Sefton has been 
the occasion of six as unfortunate studies in oil as ever 
provoked the pen of critic. Of two copies in 
water-colours, Miss F, S. Day’s is the best. 

Of a Landscape by Gaspar Poussin, the only copy, 
by Miss Mary Thomson, does her great credit. 

Of The Overshot Mill, by Ruysdael, belonging to 
Charles Brind, Esq., there are four copies :—none | 


ood. 

Of the large Landscape by Ruysdael, belonging to 
Mr. Wells, there are eight oil studies. The best is 
by Mr. F. W. Watts: not a matter of surprise—as 
Mr. Watts is himself an old hand as a landscape 
painter, and of reputation. His copy, indeed, is the | 
only good reading of an original in the entire collec- 
tion. There is heaviness in the touch, notwithstand- 
ing.—Mr. Frederick Clater has made the next best 
copy of this work :—and a small one by Miss Re- 
becca Salmon is remarkable for neatness and preci- 
sion. Of the three in water-colours, the best is by 
Mr. A. Rowe. That by Miss Greene is worthy of 
note. 

Salvator Rosa‘s Rocky Scene, from Mr. Hope's 
collection, with its daring improvisation of touch, 
was a task beyond the capabilities of the timid copier. 
Mr. W. H. Davis has come nearest;—but his work 
is tame in the contour and spiritless in the touch. 
Miss Emily Sergeant has made a respectable water- 
colour drawing. 

Of the Rev. Mr. Cooper's two pictures by Richard 
Wilson, Mr. E. Gill has made a good little study from 
the Italian Scene —and Messrs. F. W. Watts and 
Frederick Clater the most successful from the other. 
The last has been respectably studied in water-colours 
by Miss Mary Clark. 

By Mr. T. Hartley and Miss A. M. Rowe there 
are good copies from Ruysdael and Gaspar Poussin. 





THE NIMROUD ANTIQUITIES. 

WE resume our account of these monuments with 
a description of the remaining sides of the Obelisk— 
whose front we reported on last week [p. 1128]. 

The first compartment on the left side contains 
one bearded and one beardless figure, apparently 
belonging to the suite of the satrap of the great king, 
together with a groom, in the vestments of the newly 
conquered people, holding a richly caparisoned horse. 
—The second compartment has a repetition of the 
bearded and beardless figures, ushering in three of 
the new race; the first of whom is in the attitude 
of awe before mentioned, whilst the remaining two 
follow with tribute in a richly ornamented box and 
basket.—The third represents a bull decorated for 
the sacrifice, followed by a straight-horned ox—as 
we judge from the cloven hoof, length of leg, and 
position of the horn, (not a rhinoceros as has been 
surmised )—and an animal of the gazelle class. It is 
to be observed that these animals are neither led 
nor held—and that the bull, the leader, is decorated 
for the sacrifice: from which we infer that they do not 
appear as tribute, but as showing the abundance of 
food in the king's dominions—and that as it was the 





custom to sacrifice to the gods the animals intended 


for the royal table, the bull, the chief of his class, ig 
decorated accordingly.—The fourth com 
contains four figures of the race Weating the fillet 
round the head, and with the feet bare. Two cary 
bundles, and the two behind bear a piece of fringed 
cloth slung upon a pole.—The fifth again shows the 
bearded and beardless attendants, and three of the 
people wearing the fillet, with boots upon their feet 
The first is in the attitude of respect, another carries 
a bag, the third a basket—The inscription bencath 
contains twenty-seven lines. 

The first compartment on the back of the obelisk 
exhibits two camels of the Bactrian race; the first 
led by one of the newly conquered people, wearin 
the peculiar cap and boots, but short instead of lone 
robes—the second camel is driven by one in a similar 
costume.—The second compartment contains five of 
the same people clad in long robes, carrying bars of 
precious woods, vases, wine skins, wine cup, and g 
long two-handied basket empty.—The third com. 
partment shows an elephant, and two men wearing a 
fillet and short tunic and having bare feet. Each 
man is leading a monkey—the hindmost having 
likewise a small monkey on his shoulder—The 
fourth compartment represents five of the same 
people with long robes and bare feet,—carrying, for 
tribute, baskets, what appear to be pieces of cloth, 
wine skins, and bars of wood or metal.—The fifth 
compartment contains also five of the same people, 
similarly attired and carrying single-handled and two- 
handled baskets and large bundles.—The lower in. 
scription on this side contains twenty-nine lines. 

The first compartment of the fourth side containg 
five of the newly conquered people, capped, booted, 
and long-robed; bearing, as tribute, bars of metal or 
wood, round bundles, and long, flat basket with fruit, 
—The second compartment is similar to the last; 
but the men carry square bundles and bags like wine 
skins over their shoulders, and baskets in their hands 
—the last a long, flat basket containing fruit like 
pines.—The third compartment contains two men, 
without cap or fillet, bare-footed, and clad in the 
short tunic, guiding two human-headed baboons 
chained.—The fourth has four men wearing the 
fillet and long robes, and bearing, for tribute, 
baskets, long bundles over the shoulder, and bars of 
wood.—The fifth and concluding compartment re- 
sembles the last; but the tribute consists of baskets, 
wine skins and bundlces.—The entablature of in- 
scription on this side contains thirty-eight lines. 

This completes the details of the Obelisk —In 
describing the larger historical remains, we regret 
that such speculations-and sarmises as may be made 
by ourselves and others are the only translations 
of these sculptures that can ever appear:—for the 
excavators at Nimroud have effectually deprived us 
of the chance of reading their history, by cutting of 
all the cuneiform characters beyond the margin ot 
the pictures!) Whether this has been done through 
ignorance, or from a belief that the prospect of de- 
cipherment was too remote to justify the expense of 
transport, we know not; but with the evidence of the 
Rosetta stone before our eyes, we cannot do other- 
wise than deeply deplore an act which, considering 
how few and interesting are the sculptures that we 
can obtain from Nimroud, may involve so serious a 
loss tolearning. It is true that as yet much progress 
has not been made in reading the cuneiform wniting 
of Assyria; but a few names have been made out 
and the numerals unquestionably deciphered,—and 
there is great hope that ere long the writings them- 
selves will be translated. Many intelligent savans, 
both here and abroad, are patiently investigating every 
record that can be procured; and with such prospect 
of success, that thus to be deprived of so much text 
—text, too, aided by pictorial illustration—is a 
vandalism not to be left undenounced in the nine 
teenth century. We trust the authorities here wil 
prevent such a thing in future excavations—whether 
at Nimroud or elsewhere. 

As the sculptures are not yet placed in the uppet 
rooms of the Museum, no regular order of arrange 
ment has been attempted: —we shall, therefore, 
describe them simply as they follow in their present 
situation, without regard to any connexion that one 
subject may seem to have with another. ‘ 

The first rilievo represents a eunuch introducing 
four bearded prisoners whose hands are tied behind 
them. ‘Two hands of another figure and part of a 
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ikewi : showing that this is but a por- 
foot ee ening the dn of that figure 
oe the margin at the topand bottom. The eunuch 
- wears the dress so often described ; but his posi- 
is new,—the left arm being elevated, as if com- 
ro iin his prisoners to halt in the presence of some 
— personage, who would probably appear on 
the adjoining slab, The prisoners are clad only ina 
yo kilt, and wear no fillet about the head nor san- 
dals. Theexecution of the work is barbarous in the 
or onal rilievo represents two bearded figures 
anda eunuch. The centre figure and his companion 
are discharging arrows at the walls of a citadel ; whilst 
the third, habited in a short tunic, holds in his right 
hand a dagger, and with his left supports a shield or 
rtable breastwork, which reaches from the ground 
to considerably above the heads of those protected 
by it. Between the shield and the fortress are three 
trees,—two of the endogenous class, which seem to 
be growing out of the water,—the mass at bottom 
resembling what is undeniably water in another 
frieze. We cannot, however, account for its abrupt 
termination, unless it represents the Tushing of a 
stream of water turned against the city by the he- 
segers. A man is seen on the wall directing an 
arrow at the enemy. ‘This slab has the top margin 
perfect—and exhibits the cramp-hole by which 
it was secured to the wall, as well as two drill-holes 
by which it was attached to the slab above: but the 
bottom and the right side have been cut off. 

No. 2 isan extremely interesting frieze; showing 
that the military tactics and discipline observed in 
those ancient days are but the prototype of our mo- 
dern science. _Here we have ranks of soldiers shel- 
tered behind a wicker breastwork of the same form 
as that in the preceding frieze. The shield-bearer, as 
in that, is clothed in the short tunic,—whilst the bow- 
man has the long fringed dress and breastplate. Both 
wear a form of cap not before seen. The figures in 
the rearmost rank having been cut in two, no details 
can be furnished. Immediately before the soldiers 


isa war-engine on wheels,—protected by a hanging, 
—which has been impelled against the wall of the 
fort up the steep ascent or rocky eminence upon 
which the city is built; a levelled roadway having 


evidently been formed by the besicgers for the pur- 
pose. The two spears of the engine have made a 
breach in a tower,—on the top of which a man is 
extending his hands as if imploring a cessation of 
hostilities. In front, and within view of the citizens, 
are three men impaled, to strike terror into the be- 
sieged; while below, as if they had fallen from the 
walls, are seen a headless body and a dying man. 
This slab, like the last, exhibits a cramp-hole; but, 
aswe have before intimated, it has been seriously 
mutilated_the sides and base having been cut off, 
though seven lines of beautifully cut inscription are 
still left upon the latter. 

No, 4 is a representation of a city built on an ele- 
vation,—but not on a rocky eminence, like that last 
described. It contains a high building or citadel; 
and the walls are protected by a deep trench, and de- 
fended by towers at regular intervals,—which, as well 
asthe walls themselves, are surmounted by battlements. 
Directed against the centre gate—which, like all the 
other entrances to the city, is closed—are two of 
the moveable war-engines that we have before named. 
No person appears on the towers of the citadel, or on 
any part of the walls,—nothing but a solitary date 
tree in full bearing being visible within the city : but 
apparently issuing from some less important entrance 
8a car drawn by oxen, and entirely different from a 
war chariot,—containing a young man and, for the 
first time in these sculptures, a woman and child. 
By this device, and by the absence of people on the 
Walls, we conjecture ‘that the sculptor intended to 
‘atimate the utter abandonment of the city,—that 
neither man, woman, nor child were left in it; and 
from the circumstance of the car proceeding in the 
direction of the messenger or herald,—who wears the 
long robe and sandals and carries a wand in his hand, 
>it would seem to us that the evacuation of the city 
is by command of the victorious king. 

No. 0A bowman, wearing the conical cap, with 
‘ar-plece, short tunic, and breastplate reaching to the 
wast. He differs from his companion, the shield- 

arer, in having no beard and wearing greaves: the 

in this case is curved, and the top and bottom 





protected by leather sheaths. Behind these is 
a rank of slingers, bearded and armed with short 
swords; their robes having a pendant fringe unlike 
any that we have seen in the other rilievi. Each 
slinger holds a stone in his left hand, ready to supply 
the sling. Underneath this sculpture is a second 
range of legs, totally unaccountable unless left by 
the artist in revising his work. 

No. 6 isan impetuous assault upon a city and 
citadel fortified by two ranges of embattled walls,— 
the lowest of which is higher than a full-grown date 
tree. The city is built in a plain; as we gather from 
the ditch and well-constructed earthwork of the be- 
siegers, raised to a level with the base of the wall, 
and having an inclined plane along which the wheeled 
tower is directed against the walls. The bowmen in 
this moveable castle seem determined in their attack; 
whilst in the besiegers no less activity is displayed— 
the fight being vigorously sustained by both sides on 
nearly equal terms. The dead are falling into the 
ditch beneath. Farther from the city soldiers are 
felling the date trees and advancing with spear and 
shield. 

In the next five rilievi the figures are larger than 
those we have described—and represent winged men, 
two of them holding in the left hand a basket and 
presenting with the right a pine cone. They are 
exactly in the position and dress of that much larger 
figure of a divinity described in our catalogue of the 
previous importation. Of the remaining three, two 
only wear the cap with two horns—which in this 
case are decorated. The third has a circle of rosettes 
round the head. The right hand of each of these 
figures is raised as in the act of prayer,—and the left 
holds a branch with five pomegranates produced 
from one stem: from which symbol we surmise that 
this divinity bears some affinity to that of Damascus, 
called in the Book of Kings ya Rimmon, in whose 
temple the king of Syria was wont to lean on the 
hand of the captain of his host in prostrating him- 
self before the image—“ when my master gocth into 
the house of Rimmon to worship there, and he lean- 
eth on my hand, and I bow myself in the house of 
Rimmon,” 2 Kings, c. 5, v.18. From this seeming 
affinity to the divinity-of Damascus, we might infer 
that these figures are from a more ancient palace— 
or at all events, an older part of the same building— 
than that in which the vulture-headed god Nisr was 
found; but there is something in the style and fresh- 
ness of those at present under consideration that 
inclines us to adopt the opposite conclusion, and to 
surmise that this divinity—of which the pomegranate 
seems a distinctive emblem—became the prevailing 
worship after the death of Sennacherib,—perhaps 
during the reign of his son Esarhaddon. Conjectures 
like this, however, the decipherment of the inscrip- 
tions alone can decide:—and therefore it is that we 
so regret the loss of any slab that bears the writing. 

No. 12 represents two soldiers of the cavalry of 
the great king, carrying bows and spears, and wear- 
ing the conical! cap with ear-pieces and coats of mail 
or breast-plates—their legs being defended by chain 
armour, over which they have boots. Each stands 
by his horse holding the reins in his left hand, in 
readiness to mount at the command of his general. 

No. 13.—This slab shows another division of the 
king’s army, similarly appointed—excepting that in 
addition to the bow and spear these men carry a 
sword. As described in the book of Nahum, “the 
horseman lifteth up both the bright sword and the 
glittering spear,” c. iii. v. 3. They seem, like the 
former, waiting the word of command to advance. 
The background of these two slabs is charged with 
a succession of regular conical figures like a diaper- 
ing, with here and there a stunted tree. This, we 
apprehend, signifies that the country is mountainous 
and barren; and its great extent is indicated by the 
whole background being covered — hill after hill 
filling up the space as far as eye can reach. The 
absence of chariots is a further intimation that the 
nature of the country is such that only cavalry and 
infantry can be effective. No horse is seen on the 
monuments of Egypt before the building of the 
Temple of Karnak,—and we know of no representa- 
tion of Egyptian cavalry whatsoever. It does, how- 
ever, happen that a single horseman or two are 
occasionally met with amongst the long-robed 
enemies of the Pharaohs in the battle-scenes upon 
the walls of Egyptian temples. 


| No. 14 is quite a new scene—the passage of a 
| river by the army of the great king and his allies, 
| The soldiers have taken off their clothes and accou- 
| trements; which, as wellas the chariots, are conveyed 
| in boats. The horses, likewise being relieved of their 
| trappings, are guided by swimmers:—all these, whe- 

ther soldiers or grooms, being supported by skins 
which they inflate as they progress. In advance of the 
| others is a boat rowed by two men, and conveying 
domestic furniture and bundles—possibly the clothes 

of the swimmers. It is to be observed, that though 
| this slab has been deprived of its upper and lower 
| margins the length is entire—equalling in that dimen- 
sion those of the first collection. 

No. 15,—An admirably executed head of the king. 

No. 16.—Head and shoulders of an individual of 
the subdued nations. The hands are in that pecu- 
liar position which we have pointed out in describing 
the obelisk. This figure wears a turban of three 
| folds, bracelets, armlets, and earrings. He has a 
short beard, and apparently woolly hair. A few 
lines of cuneiform have been cut over the lower part 
of the figure. 

No. 17.—The king, his umbrella-bearer, and his 
charioteer:—a mere fragment. 

No. 18.—Head and neck of a colossal human- 
headed bull with wings. Similar emblematic figures 
have been found at the entrances of the chambers of 
the palaces of Nimroud. The legs of another of these 
monsters is in the present collection,—the head hav- 
ing arrived previously. 

No. 19.—A bearded head, with a rose-decorated 
fillet. This head is remarkable for having still the 
black pigment on the hair and beard. 

No. 20.—Head and shoulders of a beardless man, 
his robes richly embroidered. We have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing this to be a person of rank in 
the court of the Assyrian monarch; and from what 
remains of the insignia of his office and the evident 
embonpoint of his figure, he can be no other than 
the king’s cup-bearer—one of those to whom was 
appointed “a daily provision of the king’s meat and 
of the wine which he drank” in order that his coun- 
tenance might appear fat and fair. This wasa quali- 
fication apparently no less essential in the officers of 
the court of the King of Assyria than in those who 
stood before the King of Babylon in the time of the 
prophet Daniel, cap. i. verse 5. From the figure 
of a divinity embroidered on the neck-band of this 
person’s robe, we would presume that he was called 
after the name of the god which it represents, see 
Dan. cap. iv. verse 8:—so constant and unvarying 
are the customs of the East! 

This concludes the catalogue of the present 
importation of sculpture ; the three remaining slabs 
consisting only of inscriptions,—which, however per- 
fect in preservation, are as yet sealed books to us. 





Fixe-Art Gossir.—The Holland Monument, 
after a brief lying in state in the sculptor’s gal- 
lery, has at length been interred in the Abbey. 
A monument, it is true, by its very nature sug- 
gests the ideas of obscurity and oblivion: —but 
then it does so by the attempt to defeat the one 
and rescue all that the art of mortality can from 
the other. To make it share in the burial which 
it records neutralizes the record. It brings the im- 
mortality of Art to proclaim the mortality of Love— 
but must have an audience, or its morals are unren- 
dered. To hide away a monument is like putting 
a dial in the shade :—in each case the oracles are 
dumb and the structure is a waste. The Dean of 
Westminster is a great geologist,—but has no idea 
of the value of some stones. Now, had this been a 
fossil, the present process would have had a chance 
of being reversed. Digging out would have been 
the order,—not stowing away. The mark of past 
centuries on the one the Dean could have read—the 
promise of centuries of eloquence to come which is 
written on the other is written in vain for him. The 
stone wrought by ages is dragged by his science to 
the light of day—the marble wrought for ages is 
consigned by his authority to the Abbey’s most 
hidden nook. Such is the fate of the Holland monu- 
ment: in the first freshness of its creation—with the 
characters of its immortality yet young upon it— 
deliberately put away, like so much lumber, to abide 
its archeologic time. Thisis the doom of the modern 
sculptor in England :—the lowest den in the Academy 
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andthe darkest corner in the Abbey! Dean Buckland, 
it is true, looks to his church generally rather than 
to any work of Art in particular: but pride in the 
first might have suggested some better provision for 
one of the noblest monuments that ever entered his 
cathedral; and surely the Trustees—who are persons 
having that kind of interest which knocks at abbey 
doors and is opened to—have yielded more in this 
matter than became the due execution of their trust. 
To the memory which they sought to honour, to 
the subscribers by whom they were delegated, and 
to Mr. Baily who had so greatly fulfilled their in- 
tentions, they owed it to have secured some better 
arrangement if the narrowing spaces of the Abbey 
left it in any way practicable—However, views of 
the monument are to be had by those who will look 
for them ; and it is in order that our readers who are 
not antiquarians may have their share reserved in 
an enjoyment which the Dean has handed over to 
posterity, that we thus call attention to a concealed 
treasure. ‘They will enter the Abbey without seeing 
the Holland monument :—but it is well they should 
know that they need not leave without having 
found it. 

Mr. Layard has, we understand, within the last few 
days left town for Constantinople,—on his way to 
continue the prosecution of his researches on the 
site of the ancient Nineveh. 

The services of Mr. Wilson—formerly Director 
of the Head School of Design at Somerset House 
and subsequently Inspector of the Provincial Branch 
Schools,—have been transferred to the office of Head 
Master of the Branch School in Glasgow; in the 
place of Mr. Macmanus, who has been removed. 
It is understood that no successor to Mr. Wilson as 
Director is deemed necessary. 

Portraits of Shakspeare turn up “as plenty as 
blackberries.” Lord Ellesmere must look to his 
laurels, or the picture he has lately bought may be 
supplanted by some yet unrevealed treasure. A pic- 
ture was shown at a meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on Thursday evening last, by Mr. Frederick 
William Pott, said to be a portrait, by Zucchero, of 
William Shakspeare. It descended to him, it was 
stated, from his grandfather, who purchased it at the 
sale of a Dr. Compton. The Doctor was the eccle- 
siastical judge, or representative of the Archdeacon 
or Commissary, of Surrey; and held his court in the 
vestry-room of St. Saviour’s, Southwark—where it is 
said this portrait hung at the time. By virtue of 
what right he conveyed it thence appears not. It 
was sold among his effects,;—and purchased by the 
present owner's ancestor. Between forty and fifty 
years since—so said the memoir describing the pic- 
ture—it was discovered in a chest which had been 
locked up for some years, with two other portraits of 
the Duchess of Hamilton and Lady Coventry.— 
This is the history of the picture. In the work itself 
there is little to commend. The physiognomy is 
that of a foreign ecclesiastic : good expressive eyes, 
—well drawn,—the mouth wanting in vigour. The 
complexion is olive and wnEnglish :—the age about 

irty—too old, chronologically speaking, for Shaks- 
peare at the time, Federigo Zuccaro left England 
after his temporary exile here from Rome.—The pic- 
ture will have the effect of putting the Shakspeare- 
portrait enthusiasts on their mettle. 

The Exhibition at the Royal Manchester Institu- 
tion of the Works of Modern Artists closed for the 
season on the 28th of last month; and we rejoice to 
learn the success which has attended the plan com- 
menced last year, and, as cur readers already know, 
repeated this, of admitting the working classes at the 
charge of twopence each. During the twenty-four 
nights when the Exhibition was so opened, it was 
visited by about 17,000 persons. It is melancholy 
to record the death of time-honoured traditions— 
and to bury very solemn vaticinations with them in 
thegrave. But there is no use in evading the truths 
of the day—because they are writing themselves 
everywhere on our walls. The Englishman is no 
longer what he was—or what our fathers called him. 
Weare obliged to avow, in the terms of a report for- 
warded to us, that these hard-handed men, whom 
the wisdom of a very worthy but very defunct gene- 
ration would have sent to the alehouse, “evidently 
both valued the privilege and derived from it an 
enjoyment which it was highly gratifying to observe.” 
The men are nearly all in their graves whom it would 


pain to hear, in addition, that “in no one instance 
did the slightest damage to any work occur.” 

A Munich correspondent in the Aligemeine Zeitung 
reports on an Exhibition of drawings by M. Herman 
—the subjects of which are taken from the history of 
the German people. These drawings, consisting of 
fifteen leaves, comprise the time from the period of 
the old Germans under their northern deities down 
to that of the French dominion in Germany. The 
artist’s intention was to represent the great drama 
of the foundation, gruwth, power, and fall of the 
German empire and the struggle of the Germanic 
mind in modern times. The whole work is to be 
engraved and published by subscription. 

According to the Roman correspondent of a morn- 
ing contemporary, the King of Naples in the very 
midst of these stormy times has found leisure to do 
what probably never struck him inthe calm. From 
his boat which is tossing in presence of the great sea- 
serpent, he has put forth an edict erecting an In- 
stitute of Fine Arts in Rome, for the use of Neapolitan 
aspirants in painting, architecture, and sculpture. 
There are to be seven students, who are to have each 
25 ducats (3s. 6d.) a month,—a director, with 7&0 
ducats annual pay,—a beadle and porter, with 
140 each,—and an “ecclesiastical inspector” (?), 
with 240._-The writer in question concludes his 


—or suggesting: “Sweden, Russia, Prussia, and 
France,’ he says, “ have already foundations of this 
nature :—and a graceful adjunct to the new British 
embassy is probably in Palmerstonian contemplation.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MESSRS. BENEDICT and LINDSAY SLOPER have the 
honour to announce that their PIANOFORYE CLASSES (for 
Ladies) will re-assemble at No.2, HINDE-STREET, MANCHES- 
TER-SQUARE, on TU AY st inst.,and continue to meet 


at Half-past Nine o’clock ; Class Il. for more advanced Pupils, 
at Quarter-past Eleven o'clock; and Class ILI. Cours de Perjee- 
tionnement, at Two o'clock. Particulars of terms may be had of all 
Musiesellers ; of Mr. Benedict, 2, Manchester-square; and 0: 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwich-place, Hyde Park-square. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
Gop SAVE THE kta ee AnMy QUADRILLE every 
Night. 

M. JULLIEN has the great Piatification to announce that he 
has succeeded in obtaining the kind permission of the Command- 
ing Officers of the Royal Guards for the attendance of their 
Military Bands un‘si)further orders. 

The Band of Her Majesiy’s First Life Guards, 

The Band of Her Majesty’s Royal Horse Guards, 

The Band of Her Majesty's Grenadier Guards, 

Aud the Band of Her Majesty’s Coldstream Guards, 
Will therefore continue to take part in the performance of the 
National Anthem and the British Army Quadrille every night 
until further notice, 

The Programmes during the week will include a New Grand 
Selection and Fantasia from Mozart’s Upera, * Don Giovanni.’— 
Beethoven's Symphonies—c minor; the Symph ; the Pas- 
torale, and the Symphony in Fr. Spoli yu 
of Sound.’ The Overtures to *Egmout, * Kuryanthe, and the 
*Carnaval Kemain.’ Locke’s Music to* Macbeth.’ The Caroline 
Polka. The original Valse a Deux Temps. A New Valse, by M. 
Barret, and a New Valse, by Herr Koenig, &c. &c. &c.— Promenade 
and Boxes, 1s. ; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Private Boxes, lds. td. and id, 1s. 





Sociery oF Buitisn Musicians.—We are glad 
to learn, from a source on which we can rely, that this 
Society has been reached by the spirit of the time— 
which, in England, indisputably is to amend defect 
Weare told of an infusion of new members—of 
creased strictness in rehearsal—of a desire as . - as 
possible in encouraging composition to dis oun- 
tenance that fatal imitative spirit the fruit of which 
has hitherto been the production of pseudo-German 
music by British composers. Be these measures 
ever so energetically carried out, however, renovation 
must be a work of patience. We were premature in 
expecting orchestral concerts:—but, asa performance 
of chamber music, the first meeting on Monday 
evening was better than the average of former con- 
certs, The instrumental pieces from foreign sources 
were Mendelssohn’s Quintett, led by Mr. Watson, 
and Beethoven's Pianoforte Trio in B flat, in which 
Miss K. Loder took the principal instrament. A 
MS. Duett for pianoforte and violin by Mr. Walter 
C. Maefarren, and a stringed Quartett by Mr. C. 
Potter, were the two English compositions. In the 
first of these Mr. Lindsay Sloper performed,—in the 
second, Mr, E. Thomas, as leader. Then, amongst 
other vocal music, Miss M. Williams was encored 
in Miss Kate Loder’s elegant canzonet, ‘The Winter 
it is past;’ and her sister executed two carefully 
written songs with violoncello obbligato by Mr. C. 
Horsley. The other singers were Miss Thornton and 
Mr. W. Seguin. The latter was encored in a fine 
air from the ‘ Scipione’ of Handel, 





notice of the Neapolitan institution by prophesying | 


Z isi 
every FRIDAY and TUESDAY following.— Class !. for Beginners, | 


Covent Garpen.—Our prophecies ing‘ 
dée’ are fulfilled by the qeoeth in Dublie favowe a 
opera. Some brilliancy has been added to its last 
scene by the introduction for Miss Lucombe of 
rondo from Mercadante’s ‘ Emma d*Antiochio’ whieh 
Miss Kemble used to sing in ‘ Elena Uberti’ to Words 
as frenzied as the present text is ecstatic A 
bravura by Auber would be more to the purpose, 
Our anticipations, too, of the short reign of * Norma’ 

| have been justified sooner than could haye been 
expected :—since, on Tuesday, Malle. Nissen 
peared in her second character Lucy of Lammer 
moor. Having already described the songstress me 
one of talent rather than of genius—in whom the 
| amount of acquirement is greater than that of charm 
—how is such a performance to be dealt with 2 Fol. 
| lowing Madame Persiani, Mdlle. Lind, and Madame 
Dorus-Gras, St. Cecilia herself could hardly noy 
excite much real sensation in the part; and yet ty 
| essay it, appears the patented course of forej 
| ladies on the English stage—since we observe that 
| the Norma of Oxford Street, Malle. de Roisg js 
| about to take precisely the same step. After this 
both ladies, we suppose, will try Amina “by par- 
ticular desire.” ‘The sooner the round is made 
the better. This managerial constancy to what js 
| threadbare recalls Canning’s anecdote of the painte 
who had one subject—a Red Lion; and who pn. 
posed the same, large or small, to every conceivable 
patron and for every imaginable situation. The 
selection of these three operas doubtless saves 
trouble to all concerned. What if the public be in. 
cluded in their economy? It might be fancied that 
there is small temptation to face November fogs or 
Christmas frosts—small provocation to “ disburse" 
when the show is merely a new prima donna on the 
| mill-wheel, or gathering the misletoe, or plighting her 
troth at the Mermaiden’s Well. For Critics at least, 
that would be a joyful day on which La Sonnambula 
and the Bride and the Medea of Irminsul should be 
laid away on “a bed of repose"—like three sleeping 
Beauties, to be hedged round, and on no pretext to 
be awakened by sovereign or subject for a hundred 
years to come, But theatres are not kept open 
with “thought of pleasing us,”—as the melancholy 
Jaques said. Tenors and soprani continue to insist 
on being heard in the parts which best show 
them off;—and, strange as it seems to us, ‘ Lucia’ 
attracted the most crowded house and was greeted 
by the most rapturous applause of the season, for the 
sake of Mr. Sims Reeves, who is seen and heard to 
his utmost advantage in this opera. Mr. Bunn has 
reduced his prices of admission. The play-bils 
hold out no hopes of Beethoven or Mendelssohn, 
Balfe or Wallace—but, instead, announce ‘ Quentin 
Durward,’ an opera by M. Laurent. The ‘Kenilworth’ 
of Signor Schira, too, is announced as in preparation, 





Haymarket.—The efforts made by Mr. Webster 
in favour of the Shakspearian and poetic drama merit 
praise and encouragement. Though not the first tox! 
the example of managing a theatre on this principle, 
yet the energetic manner in which he has now begun 
to follow it, demands our good report.—On Saturday 
the comedy of ‘Twelfth Night’ was produced with 
the best cast that the theatre could supply. Mm 
Charles Kean was the Viola; and her excellent im 
personation of the character is now traditional. Of 
modern actresses Mrs. Kean is the only one who 
presents it in its sweetness and its depth. The 
poetry and the melancholy are there as well as the 
assumed gaiety. Not a tone of her voice but touches 
the heart. On this occasion we thought that se 
played it better than ever. Viola, with Mrs. Kean, 
puts not off the woman with her attire, but become 
yet more womanly. Mr, Webster played Maleoli 
well, but conventionally. The same was the cat 
with Mr. Tilbury’s Sir Toby Belch, Not so with Mt. 
Keeley’s Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Instinct through 
out with a Shakspearian spirit, the form was 0 
—born of the actor. Mr. Wigan was the Clown 
and he, too, gave an original (and rather hilariow) 
portraiture,—full of life, philosophy, and hamow. 
Miss Reynolds as Olivia earns approbation In @ pat 
for which she might have seemed less fitted than for 
the more domestic characters in which it has beet 
wont to play. She assumed the appearance of gr 
feeling, and high manners with considerable succes 
The comedy was followed by that painfully d 
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ae * Ransom’: in which Mrs. Kean re- 
drat an her original part of Pauline, — and 


appr with her former power and effect. — 
pe Monday ‘The Gamester’ was revived ;—the 
parts of Mr. and Mrs. Beverley by Mr. and Mrs. Kean. 
SaDLER'S Weuts.—This house was crowded on 
turday to witness the début of Mr. C : K. weenie 
as Jafier in Otway’s tragedy of *\V aun I — A 
The part of Jaffier is an ungrateful ane, ane _ u- 
lated sorely to try the capabilities of a new candi- 
date. Mr. Dickenson proved that he had many 
qualifications as an actor, understood the business 
of the stage, and formed a just conception of the 
character. His person 1s elegant and his action 
ceful; but his voice is of limited _range,—sweet 
when not strained,—but when strained liable to 
hoarseness. In attempting to remedy this constitu- 
tional defect, the young performer was frequently 
too vehement both in elocution and in gesture. Hle 
was, also, more violent and indiscriminate in his car- 
riage towards Belvidera than is exactly tolerated on 
the London boards. Mr. Dickenson must get rid of 
the provincial habit of continually embracing his fair 
companion in misfortune and despair. The force of 
the truly amatory passages is lost by the whole of the 
dialogue being made to assume an amatory: tone. 
Miss Glyn as Belvidera was natural and impassioned. 
The tableau executed by her and Jafier on the tolling 
of the fatal bell for Pierre's execution, was striking 
and artistic. The mad soliloquy was given with 
power,—and the supplementary death-scene with 
which the tragedy concludes, with taste and modera- 
tion. We must not conclude without acknowledging 
the force and fire of Mr. George Bennett's Pierre. 
On the whole, indeed, the performance deserved the 
applause with which it was received. The play, with 
the present cast should be repeated, in justice not 
only to the performers engaged and the public, but to 
the merits of a dramatist to whom critical injustice 
has of late years been done. Otway should be per- 
mitted to live, if only for the music of his verse and 
the pathos of his style. 
MaryLesone.—Mr. Buckstone’s three-act drama 
‘The Flowers of the Forest’ has been revived 
this week :—the author and Mrs. Fitzwilliam ap- 
pearing in the respective parts of Cheap John and 
Starlight Bess. The lady is still charming and 
clever; and the former shows an inexhaustible capa- 
city for amusement. Lemuel, the gypsy boy, was 
admirably played by little Miss Saunders. This 
young lady manifests such unquestionable genius 
that it is time she should be marked out for special 
recognition. The gypsy’s spirit of liberty—his in- 
tolerance of correction—his resentment of wrong— 
his shame of suffering—his passion for revenge—his 
remorse for his crime—his triumph—his prostration 
—all were rendered. Miss Fanny Vining sustained 
the part of Cynthia, and showed increase of power 
and effect. In the character of Ishmael, her father, 
Mr. Johnstone well supports the good opinion which 
from the first we entertained of his talent. The play 
was well placed upon the stage; the accessories, 
scenery, and tableaux being picturesque and artistic. 
= | new farce has been produced here, entitled 
‘The first Night of my Wedding’ :—a slight affair, 
requiring no notice beyond the mere announcement, 





Musica. any Dramatic Gosstr.—We may now 
announce that a performance of ‘ Elijah’ will be 
given at Exeter Hall in the course of December, 
under circumstances of peculiar interest. It has 
been proposed by the friends of Dr. Mendelssohn at 
Leipsig to commemorate him by founding scholar- 
ships in the Conservatory of that town for the free 
education of those who are distinguished by musical 
genius and exemplary conduct. Application for co- 
operation was four or five months since made to 
some of Dr, Mendelssohn’s friends in England; who 
have bestirred themselves in the matter, making it a 
condition that “a proportion of the scholarships shall 
be held by natives of Great Britain.” The project 
Was laid before Malle. Jenny Lind simultaneously 
With the gentlemen forming the English Commitiee. 

er gratuitous services were cordially placed at 
their disposal; and she has assented to their re- 
pe that the principal soprano part of ‘ Elijah’ might 

sung by her at the forthcoming performance—in 





English. We are further informed that measures 
have been taken to ensure as perfect an execution 
of the master-work as possible,—as also to afford the 
leading musical bodies in London an opportunity of 
being honourably represented on the occasion. All 
announcement of the undertaking has been scru- 
pulously withheld from the public till such time as 
it might appear without prejudicing the perform- 
ances of any Society or interfering with any other 
testimonial in progress, 

While the British Musicians were opening their 
season, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Millar, of Bath, were holding 
a soirée in the Store Street Music Hall—the first, 
we believe, of a series. Of their second performance 
we shall, possibly, be enabled to speak more in detail. 
—lIn spite of its slack and spiritless commencement, 
the winter season bids fair to be abundant in music. 
A series of fifteen concerts, “ during which will be 
provided every variety of classical, operatic, and 
ballad music,” is advertised as about to be given on 
fifteen Wednesdays at Exeter Hall, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Stammers, for Directors whose 
names are not announced. Among the artists ad- 
vertised are Misses Dolby, Poole, A. Williams, M. 
Williams, Pyne, and L. Pyne,—Messrs. Lockey, 
Leffler, Whitworth, Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who is engaged for every evening throughout the 
series. Pianists—— Miss Kate .Loder, Miss Ward, 
Mr. W.S. Rockstro, and M. Thalberg (for six con- 
certs). The orchestra will consist of Mr. Willy's 
concert band, With regard to the above, we must 
say that we mistrust the “ ballad part” of the busi- 
ness. ‘Oh, Nanny,’ and * The Bay of Biscay’ are 
advertised as attractions for the first concert. This 
is a step backward to the old days of Lent Oratorios 
and play-house gallery heroics. 

To judge from the aspect of foreign affairs, Eng- 
land may still for some time to come keep her doors 
open to foreign musical guests. Let the fact that 
she did so be remembered When days of peace shall 
come again for the Continent, and artists shall return 
thither to enjoy the harvest they have gleaned here. 
Too many of them who have owed their fortunes to 
British patronage have gone home breathing any- 
thing rather than a kindly spirit towards this country. 
Our part is to profit by such migrations as largely 
as possible—leaving the thanklessness and ill-humour 
to take care of themselves. We are glad to learn 
that M. Heller, one of the most thoughtful and 
graceful composers of pianoforte music extant, me- 
ditates paying London a visit. All students of “ the 
highest force” will hear with satisfaction that Mr. 
Moscheles is expected early in the new year—with 
the intention, rumour adds, of passing “ the season” 
in London. 

M. Clapisson’s five-act opera, ‘ Jeanne la Folle,’ 
has been produced in Paris, without any decided 
success. In fact, with the ‘ Prophéte’ of M. Meyer- 
beer beginning to peer above the horizon, there would 
be small chance of the sorrows of any bygone Queen 
set by any provisional composer engaging Parisian at- 
tention. The story from Spanish history, as sketched 
in,the French journals, seems effective,—but made up 
of those worn-out incidents and combinations which we 
think must be dispensed with ere long. With regard 
to the music, M. Berlioz informs us in the Journal 
des Débats that M. Clapisson was cruelly hurried 
over his task, as the work attests. But the critic 
specifies some original and effective morceaux,—and 
generally praises the instrumentation of the score 
and the treatment of the masses of voices. The exe- 
cution, he adds, was unsteady. “ Mdlle. Masson had 
some good moments—Mdlle. Grimm made praise- 
worthy efforts—M. Gueymard too many—M. Euzet 
too few—-MM. Bremont and Porteheaut filled their 
respective parts meritoriously.” 

‘Le Val d*Andorre,’ by MM. Halévy and St. 
Géorges, was this day week produced at the Opéra 
Comique with an issue in every respect more favour- 
able. Both story and music are described as a com- 
plete contrast to the last opera by the same authors. 
The principal singers were Mdlles. Lavoye, Darcier, 
and Revilly,—-MM. Mocker, Audran, Jourdan, and 
Battaille. 

The Gazette Musicale announces that on All 
Saints’ Day the Patriarch of musical composers 
“ departed this life” at Augsburg. This was Kapell- 
meister Bonaventure Witska,—who was a comp ser 
principally of church music. 





The Adelphi theatre at Glasgow was on Wednes- 
day afternoon destroyed by fire while the company 
was rehearsing a new piece called ‘The Ocean 
Monarch; or, the Ship on Fire.’ The theatre was 
built in 1844—being the first erected in Scotland 
after the passing of the New Licensing Act. 

Mr. Browning's ‘ Blot in the Scutcheon’ is, we 
see, announced for revival at Sadler’s Wells :—an 
interesting event to those who recollect the fate of 
the play when originally produced by Mr. Macready 
at Drury Lane. 





MISCELLANEA 

A Polite Robber.—It is mentioned in Galignani, 
that there has been, in Paris, a sale of autographs 
belonging to the late M. Antoine Vandyck,—last year 
consecrated Bishop of Adras, in partibus. Amongst 
a vast quantity of historical papers, was found an 
autograph of Mandrin, the famous robber of the last 
century :—which was knocked down for 250 f. (107.) 
to M. Greppo. The following are the curious cir- 
cumsiances, our contemporary states, that gave rise 
to this autograph,— 

In the year 1754, Mandrin made his appearance at the 
gates of Montbrison, and being numerously escorted, no 
one ever thought of offering the least resistance. He then 
took up his quarters in the town, levied no contribu- 
tions on the inhabitants, and maintained the strictest dis- 
cipline among his troops,—even ordering one of his com- 
panions to be shot for having stolen an object of trifling 
value, After laying his plans for the safety of himself and 
his band, Louis Mandrin, having dressed himself elegantly 
in a richly embroidered court suit, repaired to the house of 
M. de Palmaroux, the receiver of the gable excise, accom- 
panied by two men in livery. —‘* Monsieur le Receveur, I 
have come to sup with you, if you will allow me,” said 
Mandrin, bowing profoundly, and placing his hat and 
feathers under his left arm, with all the ease of one who 
has graduated at court.—** May I know, sir, whom I have 
the honour of welcoming ’”’ stammered forth M. de Palma- 
roux, half surprised and half frightened, though he did not 
know the name of his terrible guest. —‘‘ Certainly, sir; my 
name is Louis Mandrin.” The Receveur was thunderstruck, 
but his visitor proceeded with great coolness. ‘Do not be 
precipitate in your exclamations, my dear sir; we cannot 
judge those whom we only know from afar, and that is why 
I have come personally to visit you, and to settle our affairs 
at your social board.”—*1 protest I do not know what 
affairs we can have to settle,” replied the man of taxes, 
trembling from head to foot.—** Oh,” said Mandrin, “ we 
shall not have to discuss the matter at any length, and you 
will only have to sign. But, first of all, let us sup. Where 
are the ladies? Hidden, I suppose—as if I were not a man 
of the world! I have heard that Mad de Pa) 
very musical, and I should be delighted to hear her; for 
one of the drawbacks of my profession is to be deprived of 
music.” —** Certainly, sir, only lam afraid * * I believe that 
Madame is indisposed.”— “‘ Indisposed—for my eye 
perhaps. * * This comes of my reputation. lam doubly 
desirous of personally convincing her there is no cause for 
fear.” The lady, however, was not so frightened but that 
curiosity got the better of her fears; nor did the alarming 
anticipation of meeting so renowned a brigand face to face 
make her forget the cares of the toilet. Louis Mandrin 
presented a snow-white hand, ornamented with a diamond 
ring, to conduct Madame de Palmaroux into the supper 
room ; where his two pretended lacqueys placed themselves 
behind his chair, and attended upon the host and his wife 
most officiously. During supper the conversation turned 
upon the court, the theatres, the last new novel; in short, 
on every topic except the motive of Mandrin’s visit. At 
the end of the meal, after emptying his glass for the last 
time, and having vainly requested the lady to retire, as 
they were going to talk on business matters, Mandrin 
requested the Keceveur to tell him what were the contents 
of his coffer. ‘ Very little, Monsieur Mandrin, very little, 
indeed,” said his host ; “ the collecting has scarcely yielded 
anything this month:—” ‘Mind what you are saying, my 
dear sir,” quoth Mandrin, ‘‘or your accounts may give 
you the lie. Do not imagine I mean to act like a vulgar 
robber; I shall give you a receipt for your cash. So tell us 
candidly, granny Palmaroux, what is the amount of the 
balance in the general ledger ?"-—‘* 6,000 livres, upon my 
conscience.” Louis Mandrin then drew forth a small paper, 
and said, ** 6,790 livres you mean—but 790 is a trifle in the 
conscience of a financier!” Then, turning to his accom- 
plices, he added, ** Accompany this gentleman to his strong 
box, and get him to give you 6,790 liyres; but recollect that 
Lonly touch gold, as silver would dirty my fingers. Mean- 
while, I'll write my receipt here, not to leave Madame 
alone. I have always stamped receipts about me, for I like 
to transact business regularly.” Then, lifting up a corner of 
the tablecloth, not to soil it, Mandrin wrote as follows:— 
“I, the undersigned, Louis Mandrin, merchant, acknow- 
ledge having levied the sum of 6,790 livres (wrested violently 
from the tax-payers) upon the strong box of M. Palmaroux, 
the receiver of the gable excise; at the same time, I declare 
the said receiver exempt from being called upon to pay the 
said sum by either the farmers of public revenues or their 
agents. In testimony whereof I have left the present receipt, 
to be used by the said accountable party asa valid discharge.” 
Mandrin then took leave of his hosts :—who, though little 
flattered by his visit, could not but do justice to the exqui- 
site politeness of the far-famed robber. 


Fall of St. Edmund’s Oak.—The great oak in 
Hoxne Wood, which has by long tradition been 
marked out as the veritable tree at which the “ Virgin 
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King and Martyr” was shot with arrows, lately fell 
to the ground. The trunk of this tree was only 12 
feet in height up to its separation into branches; but 
measured 5 feet in diameter, and contained 64 loads 
of timber, and the arms yielded about 9 loads more, 
besides 184 faggots. But the most marvellous part 
of the story is, that in the inside of the trunk an iron 
point, having the appearance of an arrow-head, was 
found by Mr. Smythies, the agent of Sir Edward 
Kerrison, the proprietor, at the depth of a foot within 
the bark, and about 5 feet from the ground, which 
it is conjectured may have been lodged there at the 
murder of King Edmund, and encased by the sub- 
sequent growth of the tree.—Jpswich Express. 


The Trebich Grotto, near Trieste.—In the last 
number of the Geological Society’s Journal there 
is an interesting account, by M. Morlet, of the 
discovery of a large and extensive cavern or grotto 
at Trebich, about a league north-east of Trieste.— 


The Kaurt formation in the maritime district of Ilyria 
consists principally of limestone, which rests on sandstone. 
It presents a curious appearance,—being full of holes and 
fissures. The whole rock is so traversed, and as it were 
sown over with deep funnel-shaped and crateriform abysse, 
that the mass of strata, 1,000 feet thick, is described as 
being fuller of poresthan a sponge. Hence, the rain speedily 
sinks into the interior of the mountain,—and the only water 
seen on the surface is at most a few small pools. In the 
region of the sandstone and slate, on the contrary, running 
water is not wanting; but immediately on reaching the 
limestone formation the water falls into it,—often through 
highly romantic, portico-like openings,—and continues its 
course under ground, returning to the light only when the 
sandstone again appears. In heavy storms of rain the water 
accumulates in the interior of the mountains—and swelling 
up to a great height drives out the air, frequently with 
much violence, through the narrow fissures and caverns 
connected with them above. This circumstance shows that 
holes which on the surface are very small are yet often 
continued deep into the interior. The want of water in 
Trieste has long been felt; and an examination of many of 
these holes in the vicinity of that town was made with the 
view of discovering some subterranean stream which might 
supply the inhabitants with water. At length an opening 
of no great width, but sinking perpendicularly into the 
ground, was discovered at Trebich, and followed with great 
perseverance. ‘The fissure sometimes expanded into a wide 
cavern,—sometimes contracted to a rent of scarce a finger’s 
breadth,—and required great labour on the part of the work- 
men, in blasting, &e., to follow up the chasm. Once in a 
wide part of the opening all trace of its continuation was 
lost; when suddenly an intelligent miner from Carinthia 
heard a loud roaring and howling,—and concluded that the 
water in the interior, rising in consequence of heavy rain, 
was forcing the air through some narrow opening. He then 
found, near the roof of the cave, a small fissure which 
again led in the right direction. At length after eleven 
months of hard labour, he discovered a very capacious 
cavern or grotto, 270 feet high,—at the bottom of which, 
1,022 feet below the surface of the earth, and 62 feet above 
the surface of the sea-level, a considerable stream of running 
water was found. The water enters the cavern by a low 
vault; and flowing among the numerous large blocks which 
have fallen from the roof, expands into a long narrow lake. 
The lake was explored by means of a raft, and was found to 
pass under a vault which descended below the surface of 
the water. This put a stop to the investigation. During 
heavy rain the water has already been seen to rise 240 feet ; 
but, judging from an old float of a mill wheel found in a 
higher part of the cavern, it must sometimes attain to a 
height of 300 feet above its usual level. 


Interesting Antiquarian Discovery.—A valuable 


addition has been made to the recorded Roman re- 


mains in this country, by Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith, of 
this city, at Aldborough, the Roman Isu Brigantium. 
On digging in the garden of the Black Swan Inn, 
about three feet from the surface, a low wall was 
exposed, and found to surround one of the finest 
Roman tessellated pavements hitherto met with in 
Britain,—being twelve feet square, perfect, well- 
executed, and in the highest state of preservation, 
the tesselle remaining as fresh and bright as when 
the room was last occupied some 1,000 years ago. 
It is only about fourteen feet distant from another 
curious pavement, found in 1832, on digging to bury 
a calf; and next spring will, like the latter, have 
a building erected for its preservation, by Mr. A. 
Lawson, the proprietor, and will be ready for public 
inspection.— Yorkshireman. 





To ConnesronpENTs.—W. P.—N. H. R.—J. W.—J. G. I. 
—J.P. A—L. M. M.—R. and M.—Tyro—M.—received. 


T. W.—Received the Russian portrait—with thanks. 


One OF THE DisFRANCHISED.—If we are not mistaken, this 
case has been already brought before the public. 

W. P.—The masses of the planets which have no satel- 
lites are more uncertain than of those which have,—and the 
volumes are still more so. The densities are of no use: it 
is the masses which are used in the planetary theory. Very 
possibly old figures may have remained in the tables of den- 
sity after those of mass or volume have been altered. 
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ts with Mr. JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND, to continue the business of supplying AMERICAN PUB- 
arranges f every description, both for the Trade in quantities, and for special orders. Having every facility in New 
LICATIO he from a long-established business, the undersigned wil! continue to send to Mr. CHAPMAN by every steamer 
xr eapplies of all new and desirable Books published in every part of the United States. 

fu! 


Mr. 


NAM, American 


Mr. CuarMAN being also Agent for the undersigned for forwarding English Books, will receive any Parcels, Cata- 
ogee O. to be sent to New York by each steamer, 
, kee, 


lish accounts of the late firm were finally transferred in July last to the account of Mr. J. Wiley, and 
ill All toe ey his Agent, Mr. Davidson, Aldine C hambers, Paternoster-row. 
w 


The undersigned returns to New York on the 24th inst. Any communication for him, addressed to 142, Strand, will 
eive immediate attention. Catalogues and samples of New Books in press will be always acceptable, and will be dis- 
tributed to the advantage of those who send them. 


G. P. PUTNAM, 


London, Nov. 16, 1848. New York. 








—— 


WORKS 
RECENTLY IMPORTED by JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, 


AND MAY BE HAD BY ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The North American Review, No. 142, 
for October, 1848. | 

Silliman’s American Journal of Science 
and Arts, No. 18, November, 1843. 

The Christian Examiner, No. 29, for Sep- 
tember, 1848. 

® \g 

The Massachussets Quarterly Review, No. 
4, September, 1848. 

Bryant’s What I saw in California. 12mo. 


Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Review. 
3 vols. Svo, 21. 10s, 
Wheaton’s Law of Nations. 8vo. 30s. 


Tuthill’s History of Architecture. 
plates, 24s, 

Newton’s Principia. 
Bvo. 1. 11s. Gd. 

Morfit’s Chemistry applied to Manufac- 


tures of Soap and Candles. 8vo. 30s. 


8yo. 


Translated by Motte. 


10s, 6d. : 
Hudson’s Lectures on Shakspeare. 2 yols. | Morfit’s Manufacture of Perfumery, &c. 
12mo. 188. 9s. Gd. 
: Ellett’s Women of the Revolution, 2 vols. hare ng s Theological Essays. 2 vols. 
vo. Ss. 


12mo. portraits, 18s. 


| Dwight’s Grecian and Roman Mythology. Spek s Life of Benjamin Franklin. 8vo. 
8vo. 21s. 
Magoon’s Orators of the American Revo- Spark's Life of George Washington. 8yo. 


12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Taylor's Views a-foot; or, Europe seen 
“with Knapsack and Staff. New Edition, 12mo. por- 
trait, 7s. 

Barnard’s School Architecture. Crown 8vo. 
plates, 15s. 

Peter Schlemihl in America, Thick 12mo., 
10s. 6d. 

Smith and Watson’s 
and Literary Curiosities. 


lution. ° i es “17 

Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. 4to. 32. 13s. Gd. 

Griswold’s Prose Writers of America. 8yo. 
portraits, 24s. 

Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of America. 
Svo. portraits, 24s. 

Halleck’s Poetical Works. 
ons. 

Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany. 
portraits, 24s. 


Syo. plates, 
American Historical 


Folio, 32. 10s. 


Syo. 
Historical Memoirs of the Empress Jo- 


sephine. 2 vols. 12mo. portraits, 12s. 6d. Peter's Specimens of the Poetry of Greece 
Osgood’ s Floral Offering : : a Token of and Rome. S8vo. 24s. 

Friendship, to, cloth gilt, coloured plates, 24s. Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe. 
Gibbs's Memoirs of the Administrations of Bvo, 24s. 


Washington and Adams. 2 vols. 8vo. portraits, 36s. 


Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of the 
United States. 8vo. plates, 25s. 


Taylor’s Statisties of Coal. S8yo. 30s. 
Dana’s System of Mineralogy. 8vo. 21s. 
Hall’s Paleontology of New York. Vol. 


L 4to. 48s. 
Walton and Cotton’s Angler. 


Longfellow’s Poems. 8yo. plates, 24s. 
Longfellow’s Outre Mer. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

| Willis’s Poetical Works. 8vo. plates, 24s. 
| Bryant’s Poetical Works. 8yvo. plates, 24s. 
Mitchell's Planetary and Stellar Worlds, 


12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Harris’s Dental Surgery. 








Imperial | 8yo. cuts, 30s. 


Bvo. cloth, 30s. | Weld’s Women of the Scriptures. 8yo. 
Presidents’ Messages, from Washington to plates, 24s. 
Polk, 2 vols, 8vo. 508. Miss Sedgwick’s Facts and Fancies. 


Willis's (N. P.) Prose Works, 


Royal 8vo. 25s, 


Burke’s (Hon. E.) Works. 9 vols. Svo. 51. | 


W ashington’s Works and Life. 12 yols. 
BYO. 


Square, 3s. 6d. 

| Gilman’s New Oracles from the Old Poets, 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

M‘Intosh’s Charms and Counter-Charins. 
12mo. 7s. 6d, 


14 vols. 8yo.| Maxwell’s Czar, 


complete. | 








American Encyclopedia. his Court and People. 


12mo. 8s. 
Webs : | 
poayniy (Hon. D.) Speeches. 3 vols. Downing’s Designs for Cottage Residences. 
Bvo. 125. Gd. 





XUM 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHAPMAN, 
142, STRAND. 


DR. CHANNING’S MEMOIR. 
MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 


NING, D.D, With Extracts from his Correspondence and we 
corse. Edited by his Nephew, WILLIAM HENRY CHA 
NING; and pa kd by two very superior Portraits of De 
Cha anning, engraved on steel, from paintings by the eminent 
Allston and Gambardella, 3 Yols. post Svo. cloth, 1. 88. 


THE POPULAR WORKS of JOHANN 
GOTTLIEB FICHTE. With a Memoir of the Author by WIL- 
1 IAM SMITH. Vol. I. containing —1. Memoir of Fichte.— 

The Vocation of the Scholar.—3. The Nature of ee Scholar.— 
4. The Vocation of Man. Post 8vo. cloth boards, price 12s. 

*** Either of these Works can be had separately, bound i in cloth, 


THE ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE, being 
that of ALBERT DURER. For Devout Discipline of the A 
Prudent Maidens, as well as for the Profit and Instruction of all 
Christe mie, iven to = light. Translated from the German of 
LEOPOLD SCHEFF ey Mrs. J. R. STUDAKRT. 1 vol. fep. 
Svo. ornamental hindings be. 


HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCHY, 


from the Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. 
Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS of MEN of GENIUS; 
a Series of Biographical, Historical, and Critical Essays, selected, 
by permission, chiefi y from the Norih American Review ; with Pre: 
face, by JOHN CHAPMAN. Two vols. post Syo. cloth, 128, 


ITALY, PAST and PRESENT; or, General 


Views of its ili istory, Religion, Politics, Aiteratare, and Art. By 
L. MARIOTTI. 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 1 


THE WORSHIP of GENIUS, and the 
DIST INCTIV E CHARACTER or ESSENCE of CHRISTI- 
AN : an Essay relative to Modern Speculations and the pre- 
an State of Opinion. By Professor C. ULLMANN. Translas 
from the German by LUCY SANFORD. The two W orks i in 1 vol, 
post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY and the PHILO- 
SOPHY of GOVERNMENT. A Series of Essays, selected from 
the Works of M. de SISMONDI. \f ‘ith an Historical Notice of 
his Life and W ritings, by E. MIGNET. Translated from the 
French, and illustrated by Extracts from an unpublished Memoir, 
and from M. de Sismondi’s Private Journals and Letters. To 
which is added a List of hie iW orks, and a Preliminary Essay by 


the Translator. 8vo. cloth, 

THE LIFE of JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. 
Compiled from various Sources. Together with his Autclegeeene 
Translated from the German. 2 velo. paper cover, 78.; cloth, 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL and A®SSTHETIC 


LETTERS and ESSAYS of SCHILLER. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by J. WEISS. Post &vo. 78. 6d, cloth. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. JOSEPH BLANCO 
WHITE. W xitton by Himself. With Portions of his Correspon- 
dence. Edited by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 3 vols. post 8yo. 


ll, 48, cloth. 

SERMONS of CONSOLATION. By 
F. W. P. GREENWOOD, D.D. 5s. cloth. 

LECTURES to YOUNG MEN. On the 
Cultivation of the Mind, the Formation of Character, and the 
Conduct of Life. By GEORGE W. BURNAP. Royal 8yvo. 9d. 





HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the OLD 
PAINTERS. Bythe Author of *The Log Cabin.’ 2s, 6d. paper 
cover ; 38. cloth, 

A DREAM of REFORM. By Henry 


J. FORREST. Post 8vo. cloth, 43. 


PETER JONES; or, Onwarp Bounp. An 
Autubiography. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

| ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. (First Series.) By JAMES MARTINEAU. Second 
Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 





LIF S. Gocend Series.) By JAMES MARTINEAU. 12mo. 
78. Gd. clot 
POEM S. By Raten Wa.po Emerson. 


Post 8vo. 6a. cloth gilt. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART, and his 
relation to Calderon and Goethe. Trensinbed from the German of 
Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. 5yo. 128. ¢ 

THE LIFE of JESUS Critically Examined. 
. pe DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 3 Vols. 8yo. 1. 163. 


TRANSLATIONS from the GERMAN _ of 
JEAN PAUL, NOVALIS, sonree UNLAND, ROCKERS. 
and prom the F My of MIC VICZ, an eminent Polish 
By HENRY EVE, Esq. ca "yous EDWARD TAY on. 
12mo, elegan’ tly ad in cloth, 2s, 6d, 


THE DRAMAS of IPHIGENIA in TAURIS, 
and TORQUATO TASSO. of GOETHE; and the MAID oF 
ORLEANS, of SCHILLER. Translated, (omitting some pas: 
sacs with Introductory Remarks, by ANNA SWANW IK. 

vo. cloth, 68, 





A DISCOURSE of Matters pertaining to RE- 
LIGION. By THEODORE PARKER. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


PARKER'S (Theodore) CRITICAL and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WRITINGS. izme., cloth. 
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In One Volume, demy 8vo. cloth lettered, price 8s. 


MURDOCK’S TRANSLATION OF 
MOSHEIM’S 
INSTITUTES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ADDED BY THE 
Rey. JAMES SEATON REID, D.D., 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Glasgow. 





In 8yo. cloth lettered, price 16s. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM, 


WITH THEIR APPLICATION TO THE TEXT OF THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Mustrated with Thirteen beautifully Lithographed and Coloured Fac-similes of interesting Biblical Manuscripts, Hebrew, 
lebrew-Samaritan, Greek, Syriac, and Latin. 


By the Rev. JOHN SCOTT PORTER, 


Professor of Sacred Criticism and Theology to the Association of Non-Subscribing Presbyterians in Ireland. 


Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and 26, Donegall-street, Belfast. 





This day is published, in imperial folio, half-bound russia, price Eight Guineas, a New Edition of 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS 
OF HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


From the most recent and authentic sources, with an Index of upwards of 14,000 Names, compiled from the Maps. 


By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to ler Majesty. 


The NATIONAL ATLAS is respectfully recommended to public attention— 
1. As being the only Atlas, on a large scale, which has been projected in Britain for several years past. 
2. As embodying information connected with General Geography, Commerce, Statistics, History, Navigation, and Physics. 
3. As being a work which has received the cordial approval of the most Eminent Men of Science in the country, as well 
as of the most infiuential Critical Journals. 

4. As being accompanied by an Index prepared expressly for the Work, and based upon the Maps themselves. 

*,* The Index may be had separately, and is so prepared that it can be neatly inserted into bound copies of the 
former edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


—— 


Ry the same Author, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


A Series of MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS of the Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, embracing Geology, 
Hydrography, Meteorology, and Natural History. Imperial folio, half-bound russia or morocco, price 107. 10s. Each 
Division is sold separately, half-bound in moroceo.—I. GEoLoGy, price 4/. 14s. 6d. IL HyproGrarny, price 2/.8s. ILI. Mg- 
TEOROLOGY, price ll. 17s. 6d. IV. Natura History, price 4/, 5s. Gd. 


Published by Witt1AM BLackwoop & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster-row, 
London. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


On 15th November was published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 
NARRATIVE OF THE 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
Begun by HIMSELF, and Continued by 
J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 





On 17th October was published, price 2s. Gd. sewed, 3s. cloth, . 
Tniform with WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols.; LIFE, 10 vols.; and POETICAL WORKS, 12 yols. 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
To be continued Fortnightly till completed. 














In 28 vols, with 56 Engravings after TURNER, ALLAN, &e. 





In December, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 












READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 

FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
3 vols. 36 Illustrations. 
AN ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


R. CaDgELL, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London. 








CNov. 1g 


INTRODUCTION TO ROSE'S CHEMISTRY. 
+ Us hublished, in one volume 8vo. cloth, price 9 
N ORMANDY’S (Dr. A.) PRACTIC AL Ix. 
itlustrated by Synoptic THblen eed ee MICAL ANAL a 
use of Students. iy Dr. A. NOR MANDY Pormulas, For the 
London: William Tegg & Co. Cheapside, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, price Ida cloth gi 

FORTY Days "in the DESERT. BP 

Author of * Walks about Jerusalem,’ The obj: Y 
volume is to give distinct and graphic pen and Pencil -s this 
the Route of the Israelites from Sgypt to Mount Si H .. 
particularly upon the beautiful oasis of Wady Feiran Welling 
neighbouring mountain, the Serbal. The work al 
notices of the Convent of St. Catherine, Mount Hor, and the —_ 
ordinary City of Petra. Illustrated with twenty-seven ee 
on steel, a map, and numerous woodcuts, engravings 

London: Arthur Hali & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., post Svo. cloth 16s, a: . 
the Libraries, at mayts had at al 
‘OALS AND GUERDONs. 
or, The CHRONICLES of a LIFE, oe 
by A VERY OLD LADY. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 


RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS, ayp 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, ¢& . 
street, London. MPANY, 69, Lombard 
Chairmm—SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq. A.R.A 
The Rates for Fire and Life Insurance are as low as can safel 
betaken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid ye half-yearie 
or quarterly: one-half may be left unpaid for seven years, war 
third to the end of life.—Prospectuses, &c. may be had at the 
Office, or of any of the Agents. ? 














JOHN REDDISH, Manager 

7 Tt ’ rT °sTalnn. fT). = 
N ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSU- 
a RANCE SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London, Capital, 500,0@ 
Empowered by Act of Parliament ag te 

avery class of Life Assurance effected, and every facili 
by the Society, its main principle being to render its p ieicsat all 
times valuable during the lifetime of the assured. Holf the re 
mium may remain unpaid for five years. Profits divided anon. 
ally. Extensive travelling leave granted. For prospectuses, with 
detailed information, apply at the Office, or any of its branches, by 
post or otherwise. W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary.» 


"RHE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 


POLICY CUMPANY: incorporated by Act of Parliament, 










y afforded 














upon the principle of Mutual Life Assurance.—No. 31, Lombard: 
street, London. 
Trustees, 
John Campbell Renton, Esq.,| James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
MP. ichard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 





Richard Malins, Esq. William Wilberforee, 

The Policies are indefeasible and indisputable. All ‘questions 
as to age, health, habits, and other matters, deserving of inquiry 
prior to the contract being entered into, are held as finally settled 
when the assured receives his policy. 

Applications for agencies to be made to 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 
( Wry OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 COMPANY, 
Offices,—Giascow, 40, St. Vincent-place, Epryavren, 19, St. 
Andrew-square, Loypon, 120, Pall Mall. 
Established in 183s, and constituted by Act of Parliament, 
The Kight Hon. the EARL OF GLASGOW, Governor, 
JAMES OSWALD, Esq. of Auchincruive, Deputy-Governor, 

Parties effecting Assurance with this Company have the option 
of doing so either on the principle of a proprietary or a mutual 
oftice. If by the latter, they participate annually in the profits to 
the extent of two-thirds, apportioned either by way of addition to 
the policy, or in reduction of the future premiums ; while, to thos 
assuring for a fixed sum, or for a limited period only, the rates of 
premium will be found as moderate as is consistent with perfect 
security. 

The bonus addition declared on policies of the participating 
class, for each of the first seven years, amounted to one per cent. on 
the sum assured ; while the eighth and ninth years’ respectively was 
increased to one and a half per cent. 

The Company undertakes every description of risk contingent 
upon life, whether civil, naval, or military, at home or abroad, 
and grants endowments and annuities, immediate, deferred, and 
survivorship. 

HUGH BREMNER, Secretary to the London Board 
GcorrisH WIDOWS FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOcIETY. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1815, 
ON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
Constituted by Act of Parliament. 














President. p — 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERRY, K.-T. 
Vice-Presidents. 
WILLIAM GIBSON-CRAIG, Esq. M.P. 
The Hon. LORD COCKBURN. 
The Hon. LORD MONCREIFF. aoe 
His Grace the DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH, K.G. 
All of whom, as well as the Directors, Ordinary and Extre 
ordinary, are personally connected with the Society by Insw- 
ances of more than three years’ standing. 


In comparing the relative advantages afforded by 
Insurance Companies, and in contrasting the va 
which the profits are allocated amongst the Insure¢ 
articularly kept in view t many Offices prof 
arge additions ion for the payme 

bet period of investig 
led Contingent Prospect 
fan Assurance 
a 1 upon the prin 
vision for such Bonus additions. Thus, when 
is charged than is admittedly an equivalent for the 3 
taken, and when the accumulations arising from th d H 
miums are divided in whole or in part among the Cor nent 
is clearly contrary to the principles of justice—thut & — 
being of the same age. effect insurances at the same oe 7 
the same extent, and if A live for several years longer fh saad 
ay more Annual Premiums, his representatives show Speen 
arger share of the pr 3 or surplus Premiums than the rep 
tatives of i same — nenineey pent 
strict equity, that the interests of the families or re a 
those whose lives are insured should be materially affect a 
be to the extent, in some cases, of hundreds of pounds, eer tal 
to whether they happen to die the day be’ 
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fore or the, day af 
on which yeytt5 oe is made in the Company . 
PEICE, 5,5) rew’s-square, Edin 
—" ‘ JOHN MACKENZIE, ion 
WM. GEORGE, Chief Clerk. 


OFFICES IN LONDON. ag 
c ildings, and 7, Pall ™ 
October ea, PnNANEe bulldines, TT GH M'KEAS, Aes 
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N ASSURANCE CORPORATION for 


ONDO ASSU RANCE.—Established 
L LIFE. FIRE. a a Mijearge the First, a.p. 1720.—Offices, 7, 


Chi 
uy Ropschane, -_ — ORE KURENCE, Secretary. 
E FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 


ores e ran. Established at York 1824. 


Low rates are charged by this Company, — giving an immediate 


ctive and uncertain 0 
The re for Female ives have been ‘mnaterially reduced. 
e 


nsurances n favourable terms. 
Puajocanes may be had of the 


ondon A 
Mr. Henry Wilson 


bonus 





ents: 
30, Royal Excha: 
»vent-garden. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, be, 94 I Bow-strect arent: £ rd 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


——7TANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
BRT, LIFE Rank, an. 


Princes-street, 
tt APIERE, Ly — io Act of Parliament 

owered by a Special Act o i 
This Iocan is mp so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
wa urance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 
a ay ter facilities and accommodation than are usually 


athe Public. 
fered ~ ribed Capital, tegeter with the large and con: 
un 








ti She one ay ‘om the af og ng oe on u 
) Policies, affords complete Security to the Assu 

ware zou olen. of the Company’s transactions has enabled 

the Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as w ill 














e to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
oe Ta a ty Fenich have been sonnei S d with great care and labour, 
tit 
expresly sicineniand * ETE RM ORRISON , Resident Director. 
TCOTTISH EQUITA BLE LIFE 
5 ASSURANCE SOCIETY. —Incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ent. Established 1831. 
His Grace the Duke of BUCC LEU Ci and QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 
Medical Officer. Berkel ar 
f, e, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkeley-stree' 
Rs rd situation of the Society since its insti- 
tution :— 











Amount | Annual Accumulated _ 
Assured. Revenue. Fund, 
"Ty iat March. 5 7 ¢ « 
st March, 1836 £642,871 £21.96 — 
” eo , 1342 1,685,067 61,851 
Do. 1813 3,284,878 110, 700 














The SCOTTISH EQU ITABLE being a MUTU Al. ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY, their Profits are not, as in Proprietary Com- 
panies, 5 between the Partners of the Companies and the 

Assured, The WHOLE belong to the Policy Holders. 

A POLICY ae 1,0002, effected on the Ist March, 1832, is now in- 
creased to 

The SEV EN ‘TEEN TH Annual Repent, Forms of Proposal, and 
all other information, may be had on application at the Society's 
Office, 61 a, Moorgate- ‘street. London. WM. COOK, Agent. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London. 
— lished 1797. 





ON US. 

NOTICE.—FOU R- FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of maa policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 1 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses — aoee a “the first 
septennial investigation up tg the 2nd of July, 18: 





| Premics Par, Per centage 
TN Meee si 








when | , —| Bee | ont 

. Assured. adde remiums 

Assured. Number.; Amount. | | Paid. 
15 £3 00 6 £315 0 0 £16416 8! £52 6 6 
6 5900 7 77516 8| 341713 4| 4416 3 
% 2500 6 43117 6) 18318 0) 4211 8 
5 2000 464 0 0/| 172 6 7| 37 210 





The following isa specimen of the Annual Premiums required 
for the Assurance of £100 on a — life :— 














Without; Wi Without; With 
Age.| Profits. Profits Age.| Profits. | Profits. 
5 £111 0 £115 OF 40 = 18 10 = 6 5 
20 113 0 119 3 50 09 410 7 
Mi240 2104 60 i 10:'674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1834, 


ps IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, King William-street, London. 
Directors, 

Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Sm. 

John Stewart, Esq. Deputy- Chai 
Majer Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | Francis Macnaghten, Fsq. 

C.B. ih Charles Otway Mayne, Es 
John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. | William Rothery, E 
gustus Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan T ‘hoson, Esq. 
EllisWatkin € unlifie, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
William Kilburr 


Sq. 
Auditors— John W allis Alexander, Esq.; Robert Gardner, Esq.; 
pp Hichens, =8q. 
Bankers—Bank of England, and Messrs. Cu ee. 
Cotterill Es 


Solicitor—William Henry 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. F.R.S., 45, Queen ‘Anne-street, 
Actuary—David J ones, Esq. 


Cavendish- a 
The je pe adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
¢ valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
ree-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
great advantazes ; especially to those parties who may wish to 
=k ig their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 











The f fullowing table will show the result of the last division of 








Fado th declared on the 12th of May, 1547, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums. This will be found a 
> beral reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 
ET | sees 
Annua 
Poli Date of Sum | Original 
— Policy, | Assured.| Premium, —— 
issued. currentYear 
ee 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £1112 0 
= On or 1,000 248 4| 1413 0 
1,000 3110 0) 12818 0 
so | 12th May) 1/000 4215 0| 2513 0 
60 " 1,000 6611 8, 3919 0 





DAVID JONES, Actuary. 





OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 14, | 
aad Bridge ctrect, Blackfriars.—Established a.p. 1806, 
Capital upwards of THREE MILLIONS. | 
Realized Profits for the seven years ending 20th August, 1847, | 
624.2611. 158. 9d., out of which 603.2882. 15s. 2d. has been divided. 

The following are examples of the additions made to Policies 
which have become claims subsequent to = _— August, 1847, and 
entitled to the septennial bonus of that dat 

| 
| 
| 


“Number of || Sum _ 


| Aueund of Bonus. Total Amount paid. 





Policy. | Assured. 
500 | £500 | £641 1 8 £1,141 1 8 
637 1,000 | 1225 © 0 | 2225 0 0 
1,067 | 3,000 | 3675 0 0 6675 0 0 
1,396 2,500 | 2919 ll 8 | 5419 ll 8 
1.854 | 2000 2107 0 0 4107 0 0 





Proposals received daily at the Office, and through solicitors and 
agents, to whom the usual commission is allowed. 
By order of the Director: 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 
Annual Income, £149,000, Bonuses Declared, £743.000, 
Claims paid since the -—-—o™ of the Office, £1,678,000. 





Presi 
The Right mee EARL GREY. 
Directors. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 

The ey tan James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexande -~" William Ostler, Esq. 
Henry Blencowe Chive 1, Esq. George Round, "Esq. 
George Dacre James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander iende' erson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, E William Henry Stone, Esq. | 
te Bisbers | D. King, Bart. | Capt. W. John Williams. 

n A. feaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 


sia ohn Maclean, M.D. F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague-street, 
Montague-square. 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
i tg “en the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offi 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five years. 

f a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
copay the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 









The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to each 
party insured a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contributed. 

In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
mined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
Policies lapsing between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 
order that all the Policy-holders may participate equally in ‘the 
Profits of the Society. 


The stewing Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
*olicies existing at the present t time. 























| Total ‘Sum 

Date | | Increase on | payable, to 

Policy. 2 of an | Bepaees original which future 
Policy. Insurance. |. Bonuses 

| | vill be added. 

No. | £ £. a. d.! £8 da, 
21 1806 | 500) | 415.10 2) 83" 2 
521 1807 | 900 | 98212 1)109°17 212 1 
1174 | 1810 1200 «|1160 5 6) 966 360 5 6 
1395 1sll 1600 3 6) 83°02 an | 2928 8 6 
2 | 1820 2000 5} 9533, 3906 13 5 
2 | 1820 500 (3558.17 8 7117 4, 8558 17 8 
4356 1822 3000 3541 3 6 847 ” 5341 3 6 





Prospectuses and on particulars may be obtained upon applica- | 
tion to the — of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 





l NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, Col- 
lege-green, Dublin. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1831, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement, its 
annual income being upwards of 91,0002. 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 22. per cent. per annum 
on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
the time they were effected to the 31st of December, 1840; and from 
that date tothe 3lst of December, 1817, 24 per cent. per annum was 
added at the General Meeting on the sh ‘of July, 1848, The Bonus 
thus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of December, 
1847, is as follows :— 











] 
ii | \Sum added Sum added Sum 

Assured Time Assured. | to Policy | to Policy | payable at 
- s | | im sil. in 1848. | Death. 

£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths.| £683 £787 10 0 | £61 170 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 737 10 0 6,287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 737 10 | 6,087 10 0 
5,000 | 8 years 100 787 10 0 5,887 10 0 
5,000 6 years on 675 0 0 5,675 0 0 
5,000 | 4 years | 450 0 0) 5450 0 0 
5,000 2 years 225 0 0| 5225 0 0 

















The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate one. and | 


only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for o entrance money or charze except the 
policy stamp. Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 





Cur E of a DISORDERED STOMACH, 
VEAKNESS, and GENERAL DEBILITY, by HOLLO- 
WAY’S PILLS.—Mr. M* Kenzie, of Stornoway, a retired offic ser, 
who had spent many years in warm climates, was afflicted with a 
disordered stomach, indigestion, and the liver complaint, which 
completely debilitated his system. In his endeavours to renovate 
his constitution, he visited the various watering-places, and ob- 
tained the advice of almost every European physician of celebrity 
without experiencing relief. Under these circumstances Hollo- 
way ms Pills were recommended to him, and to the astonishment of 
1 who had witnessed his previous sufferings, he is restored to the 


most buoyant health, by goi: a h a regular course of this 
inestima’ le medicine. Sold ruggists; and at Professor 
Holloway’s establishment, 24 4, Strand, London. 





| ment to the Queen, H.R.E 


| Couches to match, from 


| smiths, 14, 


& 


| FFRENCH’S SARSAPA 


DEX: mrs IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
i. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the _ 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public 
Inspectic on of his extensive STOCK of W ATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the m econ: 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled 4 
four holes. 8 guineas. Gentle ae, with enamell stale, 10 


guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warran 


| stantial and peanrate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four metas, 
s, 


6 guineas.—E. J. T, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tow er Area). 


JATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELxrinetTon 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 


stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. The: 





| warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 


Patent Process offers no security for their quaLity whatever. All 


| goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 


crown, and such only they warrant. 
22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


T ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
FURNITURE,- ig ee A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury ost respectfully to eall the atten: 


} London. 








| tion of Families and *. Public. to the following articles, all of 


which arg made out of well-seasoned materials : 


Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in nest 
satin hair na 
Ditto dit with fast asecaslp 
Mahogany couches = > manteh, mn a ° 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished . 1 
Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stuffed, and cover- 
ed in damask 0 















| Mahogany chests of fa yg polished, from . 118 

tto GIBB oc ccccccceccececces 215 
| Japanned chests of , ay from . 110 
| Dressing glasses,from ............... 06 


— 
= 
eocoeccosae ofoam 


Chimney glasses, best plate, from 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. ©, LOADER, 
*,* Particular attention is called to the Address. 
QILVE “R PLATED CORNER DISHES and 
\ COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Menufectoring Giver 








Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of 
resp etfully invite attention to their extensive Stock of C ‘OKNER 
DISHES and COVERS, manufactured exclusively for their own 
sale, with silver mountings and shields forengraving. The quality 
denominated Heavy Plating is of the richest quality, and is highly 
recommended for durability. The Light Plating is oe in 
appearance to the best article, for which it is frequently 5 sold 
Light Plating. teavy P lating. 

Four Gadroon Pattern Dishes 





SRR OSIM, «+0 cnnne ences 47 7 0 £1212 0 
Four St. James's ditto ditto.. 10 0 0 1310 0 
Four Threaded ditto ditto.... 12 0 : 17 - 0 


Four Albert ditto ditto ...... 14 8 18 
An Illustrated Price Current, containing drawings of the above 
and other patterns, will be forwarded gratis, per post, on appli- 
cation. 


(At TION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 

and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus—Metealfe & Co. 130 8, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked “ Metcalfe’s,” “ Metealfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s Pattern,” 
re not of their make, and parties se lling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & Co. have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the increased number of a Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
(particularly in the country, India, and abroad generally) by un- 
principled dealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orders 
aan « them, inclosing Post-oflice order, will be punctually at- 
en 


Ok PURIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
STRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. — 
RILLA and CHAMO MILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these well-known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, loss of 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh 
languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and nervous affections, ene all 
impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too se cenney 
a life, or other causes. | the diligent use of this ponies med 
cine, the energies of the whole nervous system will be augmented, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeble- 
ness, and all the deplorable sy eagtomns of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and health be restored to the ase and ations by its 
restorative properties. — Price 28, 9d., 48. 6d., lis. eac 
Prepared only by W. A. Ffrench, Practical Che mist, 309, High 
Holborn (two doors west of C hancery-lane).--The 118, and 298, sizes 
delivered carriage free to any part of England. 
Agents— Hannay, 63, Oxford- street ; Johnson, 63, Cornhill. 
| ECLINING YEARS.—It is ar to associate 
with that doubtful and delicate period of life when maturity 
is pressed an appearance of thinly-scattered hair or whitened locks, 
That this real distigurement is not absolutely inevitable, the 
numerous thick, glossy ringlets of many long past the prime of 
life can testify. hat even a predisposition to thinning or turning 
grey can be completely checked by artificial applications, is fully 
and satisfactorily proved by hundreds of testimonials of the most 
respectable ch - er, which have been published, by permission, 
from time to ti: from families of standing who have been 
bene fitted py au timely application of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
co BIA 
Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the Hair 
m.. curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
| and a few sotiies generally restore it again; it also prevents grey- 
| ness.—3e. ¢ 6s., and 118. per bottle. No other prices are genuine. 
| Ask for “OLDRIDGE "3 BAL M, 1, Wellington-street, eae 5 
| 
| 
| 
































and never let the shopkeepers persuade you to use any else asa 
substitute. 





AN NOTHER CURE of COUGHS and COLDS 
by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
4, Princes-street, Hull, December 3, 1847, 

“ Sir,—Last winter I took cold, which brought on a very bad 
cough, which soon began to wear a serious aspect. Havin 
aversion to call in a medical man, I was easily pravares: upon by : 
friend to try Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, and it gives me great 
ngs wang to inform you that I am now perfectly restored to health 

y the . NER.” 
To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, 
as in a few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase the 
power and flexibility of the voice. ey have a pleasant taste. 

Price 18. 14d., 28. 9/.. and 118. per box. Agents—Da Silva & 
Co., 1, 5. eee lane, k leet-street, London. Sold by all medicine 
ven 

io —Full directions are given with every box in the English, 
German, and French languages. 

afers, containing Antacid and Sedative properties, 
effectually prevent irregularity of the bowels. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. —" 


“I 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1848. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF CITIZEN CAUSSIDIERE, No. 






























Whilst acting as MINISTER of POLICE to the FRENCH REPUBLIC. Including a NARRATIVE of the REVOLUTION in FEBRUARY, 1943, to the PRESENT TIME, Pa teows 
WRITTEN by CITIZEN CAUSSIDIERE, Representative of the People. andoth 
*4* This Work will be first published in English. — 
II. R°* 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CLARA FANE; “ 


Or, THE CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. A NOVEL. ‘ 
By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author of ‘ Catherine de Medicis,’ &e. (Now ready.) Chap 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, &., 17.18. neatly bound, 


THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK, sae 














AUTHOR of ‘SAYINGS and DOINGS,’ ‘GILBERT GURNEY, &. With ANECDOTES of some of his CONTEMPORARIES. Surveying 

By the Rev. R. DALTON BARHAM. cc, 

jon 

SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE BY THE RIGHT HON. R. VERNON SMITH, MP. Ee | 

In 2 vols. demy Svo. with Portraits, ‘arma 

ime sacti 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY, soir 
POLITICS AND LITERATURE, COMPRISED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS sanner th 
TO THE COUNTESS OF OSSORY, | erat 
By HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. with the ac 

Now first Printed from the Original MSS. EDITED by the Right Hon. R. VERNON SMITH, M.P. (On Mondoy.) 

y London | 
In 3 vols. post Svo. aeialainibian Illustrations, Me! 
THE ISLAND OF SARDINIA, rol 
Including PICTURES of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the SARDINIANS and NOTES on the ANTIQUITIES and MODERN OBJECTS of INTEREST in the ISLAND. will resume 
To which is added some Account of the HOUSE OF SAVOY. principally 
By J. W. WARRE TYNDALE, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Sramat ON 
y . Ri 
In3 -. Sy. THE LONG LOST wonk OF CERVANTES. — 
Post 8vo. price 6a neatly bound, with a Portrait of Cervantes, etl 
HELEN CHARTERIS; EL BUSCAPIE. By Miguel Cervantes, the § tes 
A NOVEL OF THE PRESENT DAY. gplchgated Author of Dion Gantt gE ORE ee eats ts emmmeriOs a8 Codie, Zrepeiote} tee Ul aie. 
[Now ready. CERVANTES, . Panter of 
VIIL. family cont 
Tn post 8vo, with Comic Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. neatly bound, Pay : 
MARTIN TOUTROND. CHR 
. A FRENCHMAN LN LONDON IN 1831. From an unpublished French Manuscript. with an ob 
3 
NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. fl 

I. ountains 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. eke Th 
wanting suc 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. on bet 
To which is prefixed, A MEMOIR OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY, from the Original MSS., in possession of the Family. THE \ 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, 11. 10s, a of the 
q r, . a 8, | 
The BEE-HUNTER; or, Oax Orentnas. A Romance of| The VICTIM of the JESUITS; or, Provrzto Auitacs § mies 





the Red Indians. if J. FENIMORE COOPER, Author of * The Prairie,’ ‘The Last of the Mohi- | From the French, by C. COCKS, Translator of Michelet’s ‘ Priests, Women, ¢ nd Families.’ Ib} Em | Pree 
cans,’ &c, Second Edition. In 3 vols. post 8yo. vols. post 8vo. for th 


nn, MR. WRIGHT'S PHE 

I IN VINETE YEN a . . . 
pee PP Ragone hy on le ga brie ba with By CENTURY of CARICATURES. Sgcoyp Eprtiox. In? i PHOO! 
traits, 11, 168. vols. demy Svo. with upwards of Three Hundred Caricatures by F. W. Fainnott, Esq. F.8.4. Collection, ¥ 


HAROLD; THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS: 






AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. NGR: 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr., capit: 
: Author of * Rienzi,’ ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,’ *The Last of the Barons, &c. Second Edition. In 3 vols. post Syo. Hem] _ 
. adens, Cor 
vin F e Ix. Danby, M: 
The TWO BARONESSES. Written in English. By Hans| MADELEINE; a Tate or Avvercne. Founded on Fact by Raphael 
ee ANDERSEN, Author of ‘The Improvisatore,’ ‘The Poet's Bazaar,’ &. In 2 vols. | By JULIA KAVANAGH. In post 8yo, row _ 
0. 











x. 
AMYMONE, a Romance or tue Days or Pearcurs. By 
MISS E. LYNN, Author of * Azeth, the Egyptian.’ In 3 vols. post 8ro. 


FIELD SPORTS in the UNITED STATES and BRITISH 


PROVINCES of AMERICA. By FRANK FORESTER (Henry Witutam Herpenxt, Esq.), Author 
of ‘The Roman Traitor, ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ ‘Marmaduke Wyvil’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 1. 1a. 


BENTLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN EACH. 
1, THE CLOCKMAKER. First Sertes.—2. THE CLOCKMAKER. Seconp Sertes._3, THE CLOCKMAKER. Tuarrp Ssrigs. 
4, CHINESE LEGENDS; or, the Porcelain Tower. By T. H. SEaty. With Illustrations. 



























RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 
(Publisher in 0: dinary to Her Majesty.) 
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Printed by James Hotmes, cf No. 4, New Ormond-strect, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, C hancer -lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and pose 
by Jonx Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, inWellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: forScoTLa#D, 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, November 18, 1848, 
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